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Plantations and little farms in great 
states have been wiped out by a flood 
of unparalleled magnitude. Important 


lives have been lost. More than 150,000 
people are homeless. From one hundred 
million to five hundred million dollars’ 
worth of property has been destroyed. 
Every individual should be represented 
in the relief work. Send help directly 
to the nearest chapter of the American ) 
Red Cross. i 
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aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
ced continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
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Dampblets and get them read by others. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday 
morning, April 18. The meeting was in 
the form of an Easter Aftermath Confer- 
ence. President Hadley presided and Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins conducted the de- 
votions. The meeting was especially 
honored by the presence of Dr. Robert 
Thompson Polk, who had come in from 
Dorchester for the occasion. Dr. Polk 
will be ninety his next birthday, and is the 
veteran member of the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting. Others present were: Paige, 
van Schaick, Stevens, Tenney, Robbins, 
Coons, Nichols, Titus, Huntley, Bissell, 
Spear, Lowe, Leavitt, Raspe, Alvar W. 
Polk, Torsleff, Marshall, Merrick, Mrs. 
Ball, Mrs. Chamberlain, Mrs. Burke, Miss 
Earle, Miss Shedd and Miss Freeman. 

Mr. Hadley began the testimony by 
saying that his Easter program at Newton- 
ville had turned out much better than he 
had any right to expect. “I could have 
chosen a more advantageous time to make 
the gesture toward Congregational broth- 
erhood,” he explained. “Coming when it 
did it gave an opportunity for people to 
say things that ought not to have been said 
just at the opening of the Lenten season. 
Then I lost my most helpful trustee by 
death. Altogether I was in no mood to 
expect a successful Easter. But the series 
of union services held in the Methodist 
church with the Swedenborgians and 
Congregationalists co-operating turned out 
very well indeed, and our own Easter 
services were quite a success. I have a 
Herculean group in my parish who have 
made great sacrifices to preserve the plant 
and keep things going.” 

Mr. Nichols said that Easter in the 
Salem church had been a red letter day 
in his experience as a minister. “The 
young people,” he went on, “held a very 
impressive and spiritual service at sunset 
on Friday at Devereaux Beach. Then on 
Sunday we had a sunrise service with 
music by a bugler on the tower. I am get- 
ting groups of young men together for 
the ministry. I have six already. On 
Sunday I felt that there was a new spirit 
in the Universalist church. Our building 
was filled to the doors, and we had a 
pageant in the evening. We took in eight 
new members, and the offering was $1,800. 
As I drove home afterward, tired out, I 
thought to myself, ‘This is the real thing, 
and I am the pastor of an ideal church!’ ” 

The next man to report was Mr. Bissell 
of Grove Hall, who said that his Easter 
services had been highly satisfactory and 
thoroughly encouraging. The churck had 
received thirteen new members into fellow- 
ship. 

Mr. Leavitt of Worcester spoke par- 
ticularly of the 7 o’clock sunrise service, 
at which there had been a hundred in at- 
tendance. “At the Easter morning ser- 
vice the church was filled,” he said, “and 


in the evening a pageant was presented. 
We received eighteen new members, and 
we had one gift of $600, another of $100.” 

Mr. Spear of Roxbury said that]six 
new members had been taken in at the 
Thursday evening service, and he spoke 
particularly of the success of the pageant 
presented at the vesper hour on Sunday. 

Miss Earle reported in the absence of 
Dr. Leighton that the Easter service at 
Somerville, at which she had assisted, had 
been especially notable for the dedication 
of four very beautiful memorial windows 
which were unveiled that morning. Seven 
new members were received at the Holy 
Thursday service. 

Dr. Tenney said that in North Wey- 
mouth he had had a delightful experience 
leading up to Easter Day, a series of union 
services with the -Congregational church 
four evenings during Holy Week. The 
spirit manifested at these services had 
been very helpful. Six new members 
had been received. Sunday evening had 
been enlivened by an old-fashioned Sunday 
school concert which was a great success. 
Dr. Tenney said that the outlook for a 
little church was very encouraging. 

Dr. Robbins of .Lawrence spoke par- 
ticularly of the successful and well-at- 
tended sunrise service held at 5.15 Sunday 
morning, and of the play, ‘“The Alabaster 
Box,”’ which he recommended highly to 
any one who might be thinking of putting 
on a religious play. 

Dr. Coons explained that one of the 
drawbacks of being a field worker was 
that he missed having a church of his own 
at the Easter season. He went on to 
speak of Medford Hillside, a mission 
point, which has made the fine record of 
eighteen new members this Easter. “The 
Massachusetts Convention,” he said, “‘is 
very fortunate in having Providence drop 
down across our path a man like John L. 
Paige to take charge of the difficult situa- 
tion at Medford Hillside.’ Dr. Coons 
went on to speak of several other points— 
East Boston, which is very much alive 
with Miss Freeman as pastor, Wakefield 
with nine new members to its credit, and 
Chatham and Yarmouthport, the latter 
closed for thirty years until three years 
ago, and where now the congregations are 
larger than that town has known in any 
church for a long, long time. 

Mr. Torsleff of South Acton reported a 
very successful union Good Friday service 
with the Congregationalists. 

Mr. Raspe of the First Church in Cam- 
bridge declared that the Lenten season 
had been a great spiritual satisfaction to 
the pastor and the people. The series of 
Thursday night sermons by visiting breth- 
ren had been well attended. Three new 
members had been received. Easter Sun- 
day had brought out a representative 
congregation and the service had been 

(Continued on page 573) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


A 
3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


WE WANT TO UNDERSTAND AND TO BE 
UNDERSTOOD 

FRIEND said to us the other day: “In your 

editorials about the Joint Statement of the 

Congregational and Universalist commissions, 

and about church union in general, it seems to me 

that you are not quite fair to those who do not agree 

with you. You assume that every true Universalist 

must favor church union, and imply that those who 

do not are governed by motives so petty that they 

will be no loss if they drop out. Is that the way you 
really feel?” 

Emphatically, no. That is not the way we feel, 
and we find it hard to believe that we have ever 
written anything to give such an impression. We 
know that those who feel distressed and doubtful 
about the proposals for closer fellowship with other 
denominations love their church and have given it 
loyal service. We know that if we can not win their 
approval and co-operation any new movement upon 
which we may enter will be, at best, but a partial 
success. 

We feel that we ought to emphasize in everything 
written on this subject the fact that no proposals 
for union are now pending, that the Joint Statement 
provides only for closer co-operation, and that union, 
if it comes, will come as a different and separate 
proposition later on. 

We do not know all that is in the minds of those 
who are troubled, but some of their objections and 
misgivings we can understand. 

One thing they fear is that if the Joint Statement 
is adopted many small churches now kept open through 
denominational loyalty will be closed, and the people 
will drift away, feeling that they have been sacrificed 
to the gods of size and efficiency. 

We know the value and the advantages of the 
small church. We know that its faithful members 
give to it and get from it something often lacking in 
the larger church. And both what they get and what 
they give are important. The church has a mission 
to its own people as well as to the community. We 
fully appreciate the debt the church at large owes to 
the faithful workers in these small, struggling societies. 
And we have a better opinion of these people than 


some of them seem to have of themselves, for we do 
not believe they will stop working for the church 
they love evenif a majority of their fellow Universalists 
decide to embark on a course which seems to them of 
doubtful wisdom. 

Many of the descendants of the founders of our 
church feel that it would be honoring them, following 
in their footsteps, to accept the hand offered us and 
join our friends in a larger fellowship. We think they 
are right. 

But we can sympathize with those among us, 
also descendants of the pioneers, who feel that the 
church is a sacred heritage, to be preserved and passed 
on as it came to us. Any other course, they believe, 
would be disloyal to the fathers, would make it seem 
that they had labored and sacrificed for nothing. 

The church, for these Universalists, is 4 part of 
themselves. It is associated with some of the most 
precious memories of their early life. They cherish 
its traditions. Its name especially is dear to them. 
If the Universalist Church should lose its identity 
they would feel that something very dear to them 
had died. It would be like seeing the old home, 
which had been in the family for generations, torn 
down to make room for a modern skyscraper. 

But we know these devoted Universalists do not 
want to stand still. They want the church to go on 
to larger usefulness just as we do. The only difference 
between us is as to method. 

An illustration of what we are hoping for may be 
found in the early history of Vermont—the state in 
which Hosea Ballou did some of his best work and 
where Universalism has always been strong. Beset 
by New Hampshire on one side and by New York 
on the other, and refused recognition by the Conti- 
nental Congress, the little handful of settlers boldly 
set up for themselves, and for fourteen years main- 
tained an independent republic. But, proud as they 
are of the history of their state, is there a descendant 
of the “Green Mountain Boys” to-day who regrets that, 
when the opportunity came, Vermont surrendered a 
part of her hard-won independence to join the “‘more 
perfect union’”’—the United States of America? 

Cherished traditions and happy memories are 
among the most precious things in life, but they can 
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not be taken from us, however forms may change. 


What we hold in the heart is ours forever. 
* * 


OUR THANKS TO GOVERNOR SMITH 


N closing his letter to the Atlantic Monthly, in reply 
to the open letter of Charles C. Marshall, Goy- 
ernor Alfred E. Smith of New York used these 

words: 

I summarize my creed as an American Catholic: 

I believe in the worship of God according to the 
faith and practise of the Roman Catholic Church. I 
recognize no power in the institutions of my church to 
interfere with the operations of the Constitution of the 
United States or the enforcement of the law of the 
land. 

I believe in absolute freedom of conscience for all 
men and in equality of all churches, all sects and all be- 
liefs before the law as a matter of right and not as a mat- 
ter of favor. 

I believe in the absolute separation of Church 
and State and in the strict enforcement of the provisions 
of the Constitution that Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof. 

I believe that no tribunal of any church has any 
power to make any decree of any force in the law of the 
land other than to establish the status of its own com- 
municants within its own church. 

I believe in the support of the public school as one 
of the cornerstones of American liberty. I believe in 
the right of every parent to choose whether his child 
shall be educated in the public school or in a religious 
school supported by those of his own faith. 

I believe in the principle of non-interference by 
this country in the internal affairs of other nations and 
that we should stand steadfastly against any such inter- 
ference by whomsoever it may be urged. 

And I believe in the common brotherhood of man 
under the common fatherhood of God. 

In this spirit I join with fellow-Americans of all 
creeds in a fervent prayer that never again in this land 
will any public servant be challenged because of the 
faith in which he has tried to walk humbly with his 
God. 


We do not attempt to say what effect this letter 
may have upon politics, but we have no hesitancy in 
declaring that its effect upon religion will be wide- 
spread and lasting. 

“With clear and direct honesty,” says the New 
York Times, “he has set his foot upon a hideous 
prejudice, a slimy and un-American superstition 
which has been threatening to dominate our public 
life, but after this will hardly dare to lift its head in 
the open.” 

“He leaves the bigots confounded,” says the 
Hartford Courant, “he makes tolerance popular.” 

“Tt is a manly, straightforward announcement 
of his religious faith,” says the Chattanooga Times, “and 
a solemn and positive statement that that faith in no 
particular, jot or tittle interferes with his allegiance 
to his country, its constitution, or its laws.” 

Repeatedly we have said in these columns that 
we know that Catholics can be good citizens and 
good churchmen at the same time, because of the 
fact that they are. Governor Smith puts it concretely 
when he says that he has taken the oath to defend 
and maintain the Constitution of the United States 


? 


-will hold its sessions next October. 


no less than nineteen times, and that during his long 
career in public life, which began in 1908, he has 
never known any conflict between his official duties 
and his religious faith. 

In arguing for the equality of all citizens before 
the law and against the proscription of Catholics, 
we have said that not only the rights of Catholics 
were endangered by intolerance, but the rights of 
non-Catholics. There can be no political safety for 
any citizen until there is safety for every citizen. 
To deprive one person of his rights unfairly, by that 
much endangers the rights of all. 

We let Catholics pay taxes, enlist in our army, 
lay down their lives for the flag, and then propose to 
say to them, “The highest office you can not hold be- 
cause in the very nature of the case you must be dis- 
loyal.’”’ It has been monstrous—how monstrous had 
not been realized until Governor Smith spoke. 

The question as to whether Alfred E. Smith 
ought to be nominated and if nominated elected to 
the Presidency of the United States is a totally differ- 
ent question. On that we express no opinion. But 
as a Universalist—a believer in that common brother- 
hood of man under the Fatherhood of God—we ex- 
press our gratitude to Governor Smith for the service 
he has rendered to fundamental religion and plain 
elementary morality. 

* * 


HARTFORD AND JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS 


OR ten years before he died Dr. John Coleman 
Adams served our chureh in Hartford, Conn. 
During this pastorate the new church was 

built in which the Universalist General Convention 
The local com- 
mittee will be made up of devoted friends of Dr. 
Adams. The local pastor, the Rev. Richard McLaugh- 
lin, was one of the large company of younger men 
in the ministry who looked up to Dr. Adams as a 
dear spiritual confessor and friend. In Hartford 
lives Mrs. John Coleman Adams, still young, and 
active in the work of Universalism. The Convention 
can not help but feel the influence of the Adams 
tradition and all the Adams associations. Some 
people even will decide to go to the General Conven- 
tion because it is held in a city with these memo- 
ries. 

John Coleman Adams loomed large in the Uni- 
versalist; Church all through his life. He served im- 
portant churches, he wrote the Sunday school lessons, 
he was a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention and on the Board of Tufts Col- 
lege. He was a writer of Universalist books, and one 
of our foremost contributors to general literature, 
and he was the preacher of the Occasional Sermon at 
the session of the General Convention in Buffalo in 
1908, taking as his subject “Hosea Ballou and the 
Gospel Renaissance of the Nineteenth Century.” 
By his work as a writer and preacher he exerted a 
wide influence. But the influence of his personality 
was even more impressive and lasting. In Univer- 
salist gatherings to-day especially where his friends 
meet, he is often quoted. Ancedotes about him sur- 
vive in a remarkable way. To his intellectual insight 
and sanity he added warm human sympathies, an 
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unfailing interest in men and events, and a rugged 
common sense. “Besides,” as one remarked as he 
came away from the funeral, ‘he was such a lovely 
gentleman.” 

It is one of our lasting regrets that no adequate 
memorial was made for him after he died. Even ina 
time “‘when poetry is a drug on the market,’’ it seems 
to us that there would have been found enough 
people who deeply admired him to make a book of his 
poems go. In them he put all that was clearest in 
his vision, finest in his culture, and deepest in his 
feeling. Probably nothing but the hard times which 
fell on the publishing business and the book business 
after the war, prevented such a book coming out. 

If the coming Convention would truly be a Con- 
vention of spiritual power, it must try to look at 
things somewhat as he would look at them, and let 
his surpassing ‘‘gift of kindness” rule in its delibera- 
tions. 

* * 


AN INDEX TO A COMMUNITY 

ERE on our desk is the budget of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church of Cobleskill, N. Y. It 

amounts to $14,504. Of this $5,000 is to go 

for World Service, $2,800 to the pastor as salary (in 

addition to the parsonage). Only one item, $2,000, 

could be charged to unusual repairs. The budget as 

a whole represents the general scale of expenditure 
in the church. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church of Cobleskill, 
N. Y., is situated in one of the smallest counties of 
the state and in a village of 2,500 people, where there 
are two other Protestant churches, an Episcopal mis- 
sion and a Catholic church. The size of the budget 
shows that the people take the church seriously and 
sacrifice for it. 

Besides the large item for World Service, there 
are other items for causes outside of Cobleskill— 
$375 for Conference Claimants, $40 for the Episcopal 
fund, $222 for district expenses, $95 for Conference 
sustentation, etc., ete. It would not be easy to es- 
timate the educational influence of these contributions 
for work in other parts of the country and around the 
world. 

And for Methodists generally it ought to be said 
that they expect to support their church and do sup- 
port it. 

“The new year,” says the scribe who sends out 
the budget of the Cobleskill church, ‘will require 
consecration of our worldly treasure. The forces of 
evil seem never to lack for funds. Sometimes we lag. 
We shall not do so during the year ahead. The work 
of the kingdom is too vital; the challenge of the forces 
of evil is too critical.” 


, 


* O* 


BITTER FEELING 

NTENSELY bitter feeling has been stirred up 
over the Sacco-Vanzetti case. On one side are 
people who insist that the men are innocent and 
are being made victims of hysteria excited by their 
radical views. On the other side are equally sincere 
people who assert that they have had a fair trial and 

the law must take its course. 
What makes the first group bitter is the charge 


that in espousing the cause of Sacco and Vanzetti 
they are disloyal to our Government. 

What makes the second group bitter is the 
amount of wild, loose talk which some people have 
indulged in against the law and the courts. 

This makes all the more notable the action of 
Bishop Lawrence, Roland W. Boyden; Professor 
Taussig and other men of equal standing in asking 
that a commission be appointed to investigate the 
case and report to the Governor. It took courage, 
because some people who cared for them would be 
sure to be angered or grieved. : 

But the appeal they make deserves careful 
consideration. The fact that this case has been dis- 
cussed all around the world, that tens of thousands 
of people are convinced that injustice has been done, 
that no tribunal has passed on alleged new evidence, all 
make it desirable that the doubts be cleared up as far 
as this is humanly possible before these men are sent 
to the electric chair. 

The claim that review of the proceedings would 
weaken the authority of the courts is too silly to argue 
about. If that were true every higher court would 
have to be considered as inimical to the standing of 
the lower courts. 

We have no sympathy with the indiscriminate 
censure of Judge Thayer or his colleagues. But we 
do believe that Governor Fuller must intervene in 
this matter to make sure that justice has been done. 

* * 


GOOD NEWS FROM JAPAN 
HE Japanese Advertiser, an Hnglish newspaper 
of Tokyo, is of the opinion that the Religions 
Bill, to which we have referred frequently in 
these columns, is dead, and if revived later will be 
greatly modified. This is the bill which gave the 
government power to license all religions and forbade 
those unlicensed. It struck a blow at the religious 
liberty guaranteed by the constitution of Japan. 
The committee of the House of Peers to which it was 
referred seems to have been induced to reverse itself. 
At first it stood thirteen to two for the bill. At the 
end it stood thirteen to two against. The Christians 
and Buddhists made common cause against the bill, 
but the Japanese Advertiser says that the Christian 
influence was the more powerful. It explains this 
strange statement by saying that while the Christian 
churches have only a few members they have many 
friends. There are large numbers of Japanese non- 
Christian, who are not willing that the liberties which 
Christians value should be hampered. This is what 
our missionaries have said to us repeatedly, that the 
indirect results of their labors were far greater than 
direct results. 

We are happy to get this good news. We-would 
not have favored spending a dollar for the proposed 
Perin-Cate Home in Tokyo if this bill had gone 
through. As it is we feel new confidence in our mis- 
sion work in Japan, and want to see it pushed. The 
soil in the Far East is being broken up. With seed 
and sowers, we can get an abundant harvest. Japan 
needs liberal Christianity. The Universalist Church 
is one of the agencies raised up in the Providence of 
God to help them get it. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
XV. The Coming of Spring to the Fenway 


Johannes 


PRING is never far behind. It is an unusual 
winter day when one can not find some mes- 
senger of spring, even on our “‘stern and rock- 
bound coast” or along the water courses 
adjacent thereto. 

In the Back Bay Fens of Boston, or along the 
Fenway and the Jamaica Parkway which lead up the 
Muddy River, there are open patches of water all 
winter, and it does not take sharp eyes to find bits of 
green ona tuft of grass half submerged or in a sunny 
corner behind an old wall. The.ducks are active all 
winter, flying from pool to pool as the Ice King 
freezes things up or relaxes his hold. There are the 
common winter birds with us—chickadees, juncos, 
woodpeckers, sparrows, jays, starlings, crows and 
pheasants—and always we cherish the hope that a 
robin or a song sparrow may have stayed behind, or 
that the rarer birds which come down from the 
north—the pine grosbeak or the snow buntings— 
may pay us a visit. 

In the Natural History Museum there is a beau- 
tiful cardinal grosbeak who lived in Boston for several 
winters. He found food and stayed, and when at 
last he was picked up dead, he was borne in honor 
to a taxidermist and given a niche in our wild crea- 
tures’ Hall of Fame. 

No, we are never far away from spring, never out 
of sight of her advance messengers, never without the 
hope of spring in our hearts. 

It was not the coming of March—a spring month 
which made us feel that spring herself had arrived— 
it was the coming of the song sparrows. The Madame 
in Washington can find song sparrows in January— 
but there they often are winter residents. Our spar- 
rows in the Fenway generally are sparrows that have 
come back from the South. One morning there may 
be no sign of them. The next morning they are 
singing away for dear life—hardly stopping when one 
walks up under the tree where they sit. People who 
do not know birds are inclined to disparage the spar- 
rows. They think that the only things in ornithology 
worth while are parula warblers or black burnians, 
or things you have to lie on your back to see and 
can see only about five days a year. Not so! The 
birds most worth while are the birds that stay close 
by and get acquainted, and flutter down to get your 
grain and sing for you. Such are song sparrows— 
gray, russet, unpretentious, with only that little black 
spot in the center of the breast to separate them 
from less musical cousins, but so tame, so musical. 
John Burroughs must have loved them, for in “Spring 
Jottings,” a chapter of “Riverby,’”’ he has an entry 
made up in the Catskills on April 21: ‘““The enchant- 
ing days continue without a break. One’s senses 
are not large enough to take them all in. Maple 
buds just bursting, apple trees full of infantile leaves. 

..A moist, warm, brooding, haze over all the 
earth. All day my little russet sparrow sings and 
trills divinely. The most prominent bird music in 
April is from the sparrows.” 


And April 2, 1890, he wrote: ‘‘The eye of the - 
heavens wide open at last. A sparrow day; how they — 


sang. And the robins too before I was up in the 
morning.” 


In the same chapter Burroughs speaks of the © 
wide variation in song sparrow notes, and of one ~ 


with a most unusual note which came back a second 
year, 
comes back to his haunts of a year ago.” 


If I am ambitious enough to get up at 5 o’clock | 
on some of these lovely April mornings and go to our © 


window just as the sun is coming over the rim of our 


world, I get the impression that the whole Fenway is © 


alive with robins and song sparrows—all singing. 
These seem to be the leading soloists in our April 
orchestra, with crows and jays and ducks playing the 
kettledrums and double basses, and our European 
widgeon, who seems to be staying on, blowing his 
little piccolo. 

All through the latter half of March a strange 
wild cry in the early morning and at dusk puzzled us. 


The bird uttered just two notes of the quality of a_ | 


young rooster trying to crow and giving two squawks 


instead. At first we were sure it was a water bird © 
migrating, but time after time when I hurried down | 
The Madame and ~ 
a friend looked up various things in the books, but to — | 


to the water. it seemed to recede. 


no avail. Finally, out of my country background, 


I said it must be a pheasant, and went to work to | 


prove it. I appealed to an old Irish track walker on 
the B. & A. whose beat for two miles is along the 
Fenway, and he said “‘Pheasant,’”’ but he agreed so 
easily that it was no good. Amiability is admirable, 
but not trustworthy in investigations. 


fore the athletes in training came running by, and, 


all alone in the Fenway, I stoleup on thesound. Ona — | 
little bridge overlooking a wooded island, I came up ~ 


with it. In the center of an island, half screened 


by bushes, was the beautiful cock pheasant standing : | 
on a log or stump and drumming much like a par- | 


tridge only not so loud. As he drummed, he gave this 
wild cry that had come up to our windows on the 
eighth floor of A—P—M—. 
flap and spread his wings, and could hear the rush of air 
against them. All this would have been a mere com- 
monplace for a true naturalist, but for a beginner in 
natural history one such observation in person is 
worth twenty made through the eyes of other men. 

I have often felt what John Burroughs describes 
in “Glimpses of Wild Life:” “That day on which I 
have any adventure with a wild creature, no matter 
how trivial, has a little different flavor from the rest.” 
And again: “I am sure my power of digestion was 
improved that cold winter morning, when, just as we 
were sitting down to breakfast about sunrise, a red 
fox loped along in front of the window, looking neither 
to the right nor to the left, and disappeared in the 
currant bushes.” 
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“proof positive that at least one song sparrow — 


So one April | 
morning, just light, I took my coffee, and went down ~ 
before the dogs were brought out for exercise and be- — | 


I could see him rapidly ~ 


LS a ee a a a a 
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City life and country life are much. mixed up 
when one can get such wild touches in our great 
centers. 

The amount of good or harm wild creatures do 
can not be figured just in dollars and cents—in grain 
saved or .eaten, in worms and bugs destroyed. A 
just reckoning would have to take account of the 
warm glow of pleasure which comes over one when 
he sees a wild creature under unusual conditions, or 
thinks about it afterward. One of the happiest letters 
of the season from a brother who is a hard working 
lawyer described how the wild pheasants, eighteen or 
twenty of them, came every morning to be fed at 
his back door, in the suburbs of Rochester, N. Y. 
“T have all the fun of owning a flock of chickens,”’ 
he said, ‘‘without any care.” 

All winter we walk in the Fenway—for the snow 
plows make a path—but when spring comes the chil- 
dren come back like the birds. In their perambula- 
tors, or toddling along with nurses and mothers, 
they are a beautiful sight. Family dogs there are 
too, to romp with them on the grass and sleep with 
them in the sun on the park benches. Then days of 
plenty come for the ducks. Children of all ages feed 
them. 

Pigeons too are on the watch, and swoop down at 
the first sign of anything doing. The grackles, which 
come early, are tame, and frequently fly down and 
seize a bit of bread almost from under the outraged 
beak of a big mallard. 

Small boys arrive in groups of two or three or 
more—small boys fishing choice bits of debris from 
the water, small boys tossing soft rubber balls, small 
boys punching one another if alone, on good behavior 
with their folks. . 

Lessons in care of the wild creatures, training in 
observation, start very young. In reckoning our 
accounts with the wild creatures we have to think of 
this too. It may be highly immoral to consider any 
man as a means to one of our ends, but we have not 
yet extended that philosophy to the ducks. 

The first pleasant Sunday in April is the time to 
see the children and dogs out in force. The banks of 
the Muddy River in the Fenway are used to exercise 
dogs much as are the banks of the Seine in Paris. 
If only we could establish under the bridges booths for 
the ‘‘tondeurs’’ who wash and clip dogs, what a business 
they would do! It would strengthen the case for men 
who do not want to go to church, also. Instead of 
saying merely, ‘I have to exercise Rover,” they could 
say, “This morning is the only time the tondeur could 
give Rover an appointment.” 

Strong men there are without the excuse of chil- 
dren to amuse who come to the Fenway Sundays to 
feed ducks. They bet with one another about their 
ability to throw straight to this duck or that. 

Up and down the boulevards, alongside the park, 
up and down the bridle paths, up and down the walks, 
flow the currents of the city—on foot, on horseback, 
in limousines, in perambulators, skipping gaily, lean- 
ing heavily on canes, the grave, the gay, the old, the 
young. One realizes that parking systems more and 
more will have to be regarded as among the necessities 
and not the luxuries of life. The more people use 
them. the more people become inoculated with a 


love of the out of doors, the saner and better life will be. 

Those of us who love solitude can always find a 
spot where we can be alone. Our instinct takes us to 
such places as the homing instinct guides the bird. 
So we can afford to be glad to have all kinds of people 
use the parks. 

But we have to admit that there are some draw- 
backs to the crowds of springtime. 

The American Nature Association is fostering 
a movement called “Outdoors Good Manners Cam- 
paign,’”’ and has offered a prize for the ,best cartoons 
illustrating care of the woods and fields and parks 
we use. 

The April issue of Natwre Magazine publishes the 
first of the cartoons submitted, drawn by Mary Roline 
Stewart of Laselle Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. On 
it are two pictures. One shows a family littering up 
a living room, the husband tearing his paper to bits 
and throwing it on the floor, the wife paring potatoes 
or apples and dropping the parings on the rug, one 
child swinging on the curtains and the other upsetting 
the jam. The other picture shows a picnic place 
covered with tin cans and other debris of the family 
lunch, a child swinging on the limb of a beautiful 
tree, all broken and scarred, the husband and wife 
with arms full of branches and wild flowers they have 
seized. 

Under one picture it says: ‘““You wouldn’t do 
this at home.’”” Under the other: “Well—why do it 


hereta 


The coming of spring to the Fenway, with the 
song birds and dandelions, the first green leaves of 
the iris, the first tender leaves of the barberry, and 
the first blossoms of the forsythia, brings also tons of 
litter made by thoughtless hundreds. 

The Outdoors Good Manners Campaign might 
well be pushed even in cultured and progressive Boston. 

One of the pages in ‘‘Light My Candle,” by Henry 
van Dyke and Tertius van Dyke, expresses some of 
the deeper thoughts which come to us almost unbidden 
when winter passes and spring at last bursts upon us 
in all her loveliness. The page is headed, ‘If Winter 
Comes.” The text is from the book of Genesis— 
“Summer and winter shall not cease.”” The beautiful 
little meditation is as follows: 

Summer and winter . . . shall not cease. Gene- 
Sisous 22 

The ontological argument for the existence of God 
has not much force nowadays, because metaphysics 
are out of fashion. The teleological argument has lost 
ground because people have misunderstood the teach- 
ings of evolution. But the cosmological argument has 
gained ground because science has taught us that a 
universe of law and order must be the creation of a Sov- 
ereign Reason and Will—that is God. 

Winter strips the foliage off the trees, withers the 
flowers, binds the streams with icy fetters. But this 
does not mean destruction. It means only withdrawal 
for renewal. 

The buds on the leafless trees are promises. The 
hopes in disappointed hearts are prophecies. How were 
they planted save by the Lord of Life? 

In the midst of winter the assurance of coming 

_ spring is one of the pillars of the universe. In the pres- 
ence of death, the faith of immortality is the main stay 
of mankind. 
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Shepherd of Souls 


L. O. Williams 


§] BROAD phrase to be construed with latitude, 
mi yet anything but a glittering generality or 
an empty sound. The words “Feed my 
zs} sheep” are close to the heart of Christ, as 
ney should be central in the heart of the church. 

We have no quarrel with the minister who sees 
the good shepherd in terms of the good sermon. 
There are men whose gifts are such as to make the 
pulpit the chief means of their pastoral care. Even 
the average minister may find that the sermon has 
no substitute as a channel through which the flock 
may be fed. Yet the time is here when the preacher 
whose message ignores in form or matter the contribu- 
tion of modern psychology falls short of the calling 
wherewith he is called. 

Nor can we criticise those who see the Master’s 
command in terms of administration. Knowing what 
the intelligent pastor must know of human solidarity, 
of inheritance and environment, of society and poli- 
tics, of economics and culture, no man at all alive to 
the influences which make or break character can re- 
main indifferent to the more general aspects of re- 
ligion. Indeed, he must give to them something of 
emphasis, and in cases at least he will see the heart 
of his ministry in the power to control social forces. 
Yet here he will be but a dabbler if he fails to recog- 
nize the new light thrown on human nature by the 
mental sciences. 

It is, however, in the field of the minister’s in- 
dividual and personal service that the new knowledge 
of the mind has become most significant. That the 
good pastor has always had a place in Christianity 
no one denies. From time immemorial both by train- 
ing and experience he has been set apart for functions 
no one else could so well perform. In ideal at least he 
has always been the father of his people, the last re- 
sort in hours of distress, the only sure guide to worlds 
unknown. At his best he is an unforgettable figure in 
the life of any people at all religiously inclined. Yet 
what has been is but a fragment of what may be 
with the pastoral opportunities and means afforded 
by our increasing knowledge of human nature. In- 
deed, with the new light at hand the cure of souls 
may well become the very heart of the Christian 
ministry, the center around which all else revolves. 

For one thing, our deeper knowledge of the mind 
is giving us a new conception of sin. It is forcing us 
back from the overt thought and deed to instinctive 
and emotional origins. It is compelling us to see that 
conscious, willing transgression of law is a superficial 
view to take of human wickedness. It makes us feel 
that much we have been saying about conscience is 
beside the mark. Before we get far we find ourselves 
with a vision of sin more appalling than ever before, 
yet calling for a range of sympathy and a depth of 
pity to be found in Christ alone. The danger of the 
new is not laxity, it is a paralysis which reminds us of 
thought too deep for tears. 

Yet for another thing the minister who can face 
these new facts with no increasing sense of responsi- 
bility to his people—collectively of course, but in- 


dividually by way of emphasis—has something to learn 
of the ways of Christ. More than this, he will not long 
remain indifferent to the extent and thoroughness 
of his equipment for dealing with the situations his 
new knowledge has brought. He will not throw away 
the old, but he will discover in it meanings hitherto 


unrealized. The perfunctoriness of parish visiting 


will give way to an eagerness like unto Paul’s hunger 
to preach the Gospel. Things before thought of as 
beyond his province will be caught up for very joy 
and made a part of the habitual task. Instead of 
subordinating the pastor to the preacher or manager 
of a parish, above and beyond all else he wil! see him- 
self as a shepherd of the sheep, but with a humility 
born of the vision of things undone. 

One thing more is sure to flow from the new 
emphasis on the pastoral function. It is a respect for 
the minister as such, the need of which is one of the 
signs of the times. The minister may preach, but in 
our day the church has no monopoly of good preach- 
ing. He may be a good administrator and a good 
leader of popular movements, but here the public im- 
pression is that he is inferior to the business man. On 
the whole, as a pastor he has been a good neighbor, a 
wise counselor, a welcome friend, an ornament at 
weddings and a necessary appurtenance of funerals. 
But in all these his place could be easily filled. But 
the minister who has to any appreciable degree as- 
similated the new knowledge and can use it for the 
furtherance of the Kingdom of God has become a 
specialist the world must respect. Whether this 
knowledge be used for the solution of social problems, 
for the forestalling of public folly, for opening up of 
the larger resources of human nature, or for averting 
the evils which overtake so many of us, the possessor 
has a place in the public heart the man without it 
can never have. At any rate he will have a chance to 
use his new-found skill for human betterment. There 
is no reason why the genuine physician of souls may 
not command the same respect as the expert in medi- 
cine. 

What the pastor can do that he has not already 
done is not easily defined. Probably most pastors in 
some degree are confessors for their people. They 
hear the tale of woe, the story of thwarted purpose 
and disappointment, and in a measure share the bur- 
den of conscious transgression. But how many of us 
are able to see into the depths of the soul beyond what 
the victim already knows and help him to reorganize 
his life on surer foundations? No doubt confession 
itself is relief, but how many of us can use that con- 
fession as a key to things unconfessed whereby per- 
sonality can be modified favorably if not largely re- 
constructed? Yet this is what the more recent psy- 
chology enables us to do if we will. 

The average pastor is more or less in touch with 
the families of his parish. Some of us become positive 
factors in the moral and spiritual health of the family 
group. But for more of us how far do we get beyond a 
kindly interest manifested in most superficial ways 
which leaves us with little sense of what we might do 
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if we knew enough to doit? Beyond promoting a good 
atmosphere in the Sunday school or an occasional 
inquiry for the family welfare, what more do we feel it 
our duty to do? Yet here are children growing to 
maturity whose characters depend on home attitudes 
and habits, on drifts and suggestions the meaning of 
which to the average parent is as that of a foreign 
tongue. Here are men and women trying to live 
together in mutual helpfulness, but with little knowl- 
edge of what makes for peace in a home, who believe 
in team play but have not the slightest notion of the 
spiritual factors on which it depends. What greater 
opportunity can be offered to the minister in these 
days of increasing divorce? 

It is hardly to be expected that the pastor will 
much concern himself with the ways by which his 
own people secure their bread, but here is a field of 
service no wise pastor can overlook. Idleness and 
inefficiency, indifference and instability, wastefulness 
and lack of self-control on the one hand, and. heartless 
greed and thick-headed management of great cor- 
porations on the other, are matters too vital to the 
moral and spiritual welfare of a people to escape 
the attention of the clergy. No doubt some of this 
responsibility may be thrown on civic organizations, 
yet it is true that the roots of most of the problems 
here involved are beyond the reach of social mechan- 
ism. 

It is the pastor beyond others who is so situated 
that he can use the new wisdom for the improvement 
of conditions. It is he with his grip on realities who 
should see beneath the surface into the roots of social 
disease and be able to reach in some degree at least 
the source from which it springs. It is he who should 
realize as no one else can that economics is but an 
aspect of psychology, and that with the resources of a 
deeper knowledge of human nature he holds the key 
to the better time coming. 

So far as health is the result of right living the 
pastor inevitably enters the field of medicine. Of 
course we turn much of this service over to the regular 
doctor, yet it will be a surprise to most of us to know 
how little of it can thus be set aside. It is the dream 
of our wisest physicians to extend the areas of pre- 
ventive medicine, and much progress has been made. 
But even if all were done that is promised there is a 
field of surprising magnitude still untouched. Who is 
to warn the man who has only contempt for doctors 
and mortal fear of the hospital of his danger if his pas- 
tor does not? 

It may be too much to expect that the minister 
will be a graduate in medicine, yet without some 
medical knowledge he is heavily handicapped as a 
pastor. Some knowledge of anatomy and more of 
physiology, some ability to discriminate between 
symptoms which are significant and those which are 
not, some acquaintance with the medical mind and the 
respect and friendship of a few good doctors, experi- 
ence enough of the different branches of medicine to 
advise intelligently, and above all the will and the 
skill to co-operate with the nurse and physician in 
essential details—these should be a specified require- 
ment of every man who enters the ministry. He will 
find the average doctor ready to welcome him half 
It is the 


ignorant and tactless minister the wise doctor excludes 
from his patients. 

And beyond this lies another field almost un- 
touched thus far, which offers wide opportunities for 
the pastor who will accept the challenge. In an ad- 
dress not long ago before a group of ministers, one of 
the greatest of our nerve specialists made the state- 
ment that for thirty years thousands of nervous in- 
valids had been coming to him for relief who in most 
cases had better have gone to their pastor if that 
pastor had known his business. Here is a broad area 
of disease of multitudinous aspect and far-reaching 
consequence which is essentially moral and spiritual, 
which belongs to the minister, and naturally falls 
within his scope. By Gospel sanction and Christian 
tradition it is his—a tradition still fruitful in the 
sacraments, the confessionals, and the shrines of the 
Catholic Church. Behind him is the Christian motive. 
If he hesitates it can not be for lack of an inspiring 
background. 

Yet there are obstacles. The natural conserva- 
tism of his class, the still more disastrous conserva- 
tism of the average congregation, and the inertia of 
an inherited faith must all be reckoned with. Yet 
even here the drift toward a greater independence 
of religious thought can be counted as an asset in his 
favor. An age of transition encourages new forms of 
service. 

Nor need we be discouraged by the tide of ma- 


terialistic philosophy which is sweeping away so many 


of the better minds of our time. Science is not neces- 
sarily mechanistic. Evolution is as easily explained 
as an endless progression whose ground is mental as 
it is by the give and take of chance in a-world of 
physical forces. The new psychology may be inter- 
preted as something more than a mode of motion. 
Philosophy is not all on the side of matter as the primal 
reality. Kant’s “Critique of the Pure Reason” has 
never been answered or supplanted. Indeed the 
notion that creation is grounded in mentality never 
had more to support it than it has at the present hour. 

Moreover, the lack of preparation which every 
minister must confess is not so formidable as we often 
suppose. We talk about hypnotism until we frighten 
ourselves into uselessness, when the fact is that hyp- 
notism beyond the familiar use of suggestion has 
little place in ministering to a mind diseased. The 
word “psychoanalysis” has been sounded until the 
average minister believes that with it he has the key 
to all ills of the mind and without it any attempt at 
healing can be but pretense. Yet the truth is that 
the analysts who are skilful enough to use it with any 
promise of success either in Europe or America can 
be counted on the fingers, and even these admit that 
at best it is uncertain, and requires an amount of 
time no doctor or minister can give. A broad general 
culture, a knowledge of human nature in the common 
sense of the term, with such special insight as may be 
gathered from a careful reading of not more than a 
dozen reliable books on the subject, a willingness to 
begin with the obvious, leaving the most obscure and 
complex to the future or to those of greater experience 
and skill, and above all a loving heart and sympa- 
thetic bearing—these are equipment enough for any 
pastor who wishes to begin the work of spiritual 
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healing. Anything he may encounter beyond the 
reach of such training may well be turned over to the 
expert. 

We doubt if it is possible for the average minister 
to conceive the influence of such a course on his entire 
ministry. Nothing can do more to shift his center of 
interest from the abstract to the concrete. It may 
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mean that for the first time in his life he sees a soul 
face to face, and is able to tell that soul what is the 
matter and what it must do to be saved. His con- 
ception of his own function may become radically 
changed—not away from but toward the spirit and 
the power of the Christ. And with such change the 
church itself may recover more of the Gospel ideal. 


Unhistorical History 
Joseph Henry Crooker 


aq) WISH briefly to call attention to two errors 
“| (there are others) in the article by Mr. V. F. 
Calverton in the February (1927) number of 
Current History, under the title, ‘America’s 
Opportunism.”’ 

His discussion of Toleration is materialistic, 
and therefore misleading and harmful. It represents a 
state of mind which George Eliot denounced as “de- 
basing our moral currency.” He asserts that the 
origin and progress of toleration have been due not to 
ethical but to economic influences. This interpreta- 
tion robs that grace of its excellence and degrades 
acts of tolerance to the low level of gross selfishness. 

But is this unethical interpretation true? Was 
Francis David, when pleading at Torda (Transylvania, 
1568) for the Edict of Toleration (the first statute 
of the kind ever enacted), was he thinking of economic 
advantages? When Roger Williams had a provision 
for religious liberty incorporated into the charter 
of Providence, was he moved by a desire for worldly 
gain? To attribute such motives to these men is 
not only to misrepresent them but to dishonor them. 
Per contra, by parity of argument, we must hold that 
Torquemada by torturing heretics and Calvin by 
burning Servetus were simply making an economic 
mistake! 

Call the roll of the modern apostles of Toleration: 
Socinus, David, Biddle, Robert Browne, Milton, Fox, 
Roger Williams, Penn, Jeremy Taylor, Locke, Voltaire, 
Priestly, Jefferson, Madison—all far-shining names! 
They were concerned about something vastly higher 
and nobler than trade and marketplace. 

Those great Americans who early secured an 
amendment to our Federal Constitution to make 
sure of religious liberty and foster toleration, were not 
moved in their endeavors by thought of commercial 
or industrial gains. 

Mr. Calverton does not seem to understand the 
Maryland statute on this subject. It did not, as he 
asserts, grant toleration to all Christians. It gave no 
protection to Quakers or Unitarians. It was far be- 
hind the teachings of Roger Williams and the prac- 
tises of Plymouth Colony. 

Among the many grave mistakes of Mr. Calverton, 
one of the most serious is the following: In his re- 
marks respecting slavery, he adopts the views of some 
recent writers who use an economic formula to explain 
all human affairs. This grossly materialistic misin- 
terpretation of history exaggerates the long since ex- 
ploded theories of Buckle. 

: The only force that. Mr. Calverton finds opera- 
tive is the law of profit and loss. He claims that 
what ended slavery in the North was the fact that 


conditions there made the system unprofitable, the 
industrial situation was unfavorable. This is a very 
superficial view of both ethical and industrial condi- 
tions there. It misrepresents the labor situation and 
public sentiment. 

This theory ignores the fact that Quakers, both 
North and South, always condemned slavery. When 
Manasseh Cutler of Ipswich, Mass. (sturdy disciple 
of John Wise, the father of American Democracy in 
church and state), secured the incorporation of the 
prohibition of slavery in the Ordinance of 1787, 
creating the Northwest Territory, he was moved by a 
noble human impulse, not by business motives. 

When Washington and Jefferson freed their 
slaves, they did not do this because they had dis- 
covered slavery to be industrially unwise, but be- 
cause they felt the injustice of the system. The early 
anti-slavery movement in Kentucky was due to moral 
sentiments, not to economic influences. To assert 
that Garrison, Phillips, Theodore Parker, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Horace Greeley, and thousands of others who 
stood with them, opposed slavery simply because 
slaves were unprofitable in the North, is not only to 
defame them but to misrepresent the plainest facts of 
history. 

Mr. Calverton appeals to the slowness of the 
North in moving against slavery during the early 
months of the Civil War as proof that Americans are 
not idealistic out rather cringing servants of Mammon. 
He refers to certain acts of Lincoln in support of his 
claim. 

But nothing could be farther from the truth, 
Lincoln never ceased to hate slavery. There was no 
flaw in his idealism. He was never subservient to 
slave holders. Whenever he seemed slow, he was 
following the dictates of a wise patriotism. It was not 
that he hated slavery less, but that he loved his coun- 
try more. The one great thing to him was the pres- 
ervation of the Union. When the moment arrived 
that Emancipation could most effectively help that 
cause, he sent forth his immortal Proclamation. He 
did not have in mind business assets, nor was he moved 
by economic influences. Lincoln was a supremely 
wise statesman who respected facts, and, as far as 
possible, he made facts contribute to a sublime ideal- 
ism. By his patience he made his idealism triumphant. 

Whether the United States is an idealistic nation 
is a debatable question. Many facts may be cited 
to show that it is not. But the two matters under 
consideration are not debatable. And Mr. Calver- 
ton’s charges against us as a people, so far as based 
upon the points discussed above, have no basis in 
historic facts. 
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Protestant Churches in a Catholic City 


Boston Denominational Authorities Do Not Conceal a Certain Decline in Numbers and Power 
Edward H. Cotton 


Sarl} of an applied religion. For instance, Fred 
L. Collins, writing in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
advises the immediate abandonment of 100,000 Prot- 
estant churches, one-half of those in the country. 
They are “useless and parasitic,” he says. He proceeds 
to point out their defects: They pay no taxes; they 
maintain an expensive equipment for which they give 
no valid return; their methods are antiquated; their 
theology is discredited. Mr. Collins feels relatively 
sure that a house-wrecking company could pass 
through the average community and tear down the 
average Protestant church without exciting an even 
indifferent interest. Mr. Collins would retain the 
Roman Catholic churches, however, for he believes 
even the humblest would be seriously missed. 

As is usual with journalists who castigate Prot- 
estantism, Mr. Collins tells only one-half the truth. 
He points out faults every informed Protestant is 
aware exists; but he does not point out the service of 
churches, obscure though they may be, to the com- 
munity. Nor does he seem to sense the fact, at all, 
that few persons who know the meaning of the Protes- 
tant church to the average community would see 
those churches torn down without a protest. The 
average American citizen is well enough convinced 
by this time that institutions of religion must exist 
in the neighborhood to serve the entire population, 
Protestant as well as Catholic. Undoubtedly com- 
binations and federations should be effected; but we 
can not force united effort. It will come when the 
time is ripe. 

Before we outlaw Protestantism, we must examine 
local conditions and requirements. Let us take, for 
example, the city of Boston. Here is a city which was 
founded by Protestants in the days when Protestants 
and Catholics were waging bitter war. The records 
of history do not describe more malignant hate than 
that expressed by the religious persecutions in Europe 
in the seventeenth century. 

We find among the papers of Governor Winthrop 
this statement relative to a first essential in the found- 
ing of the colony of Massachusetts Bay: ‘““We must 
raise a bulwark against the kingdom of anti-Christ 
which the Jesuits labor to rear up in all places of the 
world.” The bitter religious struggle came across 
the Atlantic with the first settlers. Thus, in 1653, the 
Massachusetts Legislature enacted that any Jesuit 
found in the colony should be expelled; if he returned 
he should be hanged. However, a courageous Jesuit 
named Drouillette set out from Quebec for Boston 
in September of that year. After a hard journey 
through the forests he arrived in Boston, and notwith- 
standing the severe Puritan law was graciously re- 
ceived. Governor Dudley greeted him courteously, 
assigned him special quarters where he might cele- 
brate{the mass unmolested, and considerately gave 
him a dinner of fish on Friday. We more than half 


suspect this hospitable treatment was due to the 
fact that Drouillette had come to promote reciprocity 
of trade with Canada, the advantages of which the 
shrewd Puritans perceived. 

This hospitality of the Massachusetts clergy and 
magistrates has borne abundant fruit. To-day the 
city of Boston is seventy-five per cent Catholic. The 
population in 1920 was 748,000. Of that number 32 
per cent were foreign born; 32 per cent were of foreign 
parentage; 24 per cent were of native parentage; 9 
per cent were of mixed parentage; 2 per cent colored; 
and others, 1 per cent. About 90 per cent of the foreign 
born had not taken out their first naturalization papers; 
22,000 over twenty-one years of age were illiterate. 
The representation, according to nations, was as 
follows: Irish, 23.8 per cent; Canadian, 17.6; Italian, 
16.1; Russian, 15.9; English, 5.3; Polish, 3.2; Swedish, 
2.8; German, 2.5; Scotch, 2.1; Lutheran, 1.7; Greek, 
1.5; others, 7.5 per cent. 

Passing on to the comparative numerical strength 
of the religions prevailing in Boston in 1922 we find 
figures as follows, according to a census conducted 
by Prof. Charles E. Carrol, Boston University; 


Catholics, 300,000; Protestants, 80,500; Jews, 17,900; 


Christian Scientists, 10,000; all others, 8,700. We also 
find the amazing figures of 339,400 given for the 
population found not affiliated with any church. 

In the same year, the percentage of distribution 
according to church membership was as follows: 
Roman Catholics, 73.5 per cent; Jews, 4.4; Congrega- 
tionalists, 4.2; Episcopalians, 4.0; Baptists, 3.6; Metho- 
dists, 2.6; Christian Science, 2.4; Unitarians, 1.7; 
Lutherans, 1.5; all others, 3.1 per cent. These are 
the latest available figures, but we may assume the 
strength remains relatively the same, and may serve 
as a reliable illustration. 

With this background descriptive of the na- 
tionalities and religions which compose Boston’s 
population, let us examine conditions which at present 
prevail in the Protestant churches of that city, keep- 
ing in mind the fact that these conditions may in- 
dicate the situation which obtains in other American 
cities of similar character. 

We talked with ministers and federation secre- 
taries, and submitted lists of questions to leaders in 
various denominations best qualified to know the 
standing and achievements of their particular churches. 

In reply to a question asking if their churches 
were as strong as before the World War, the Baptists 
replied that they felt they were spiritually much 
weaker; that their churches were failing to impress 
people with the essential part religion must play in 
life. The Congregationalists declared that their 
membership was probably larger, and their contribu- 
tions more generous, though some of their churches 
had lost ground. The Congregational policy is to 
close the smaller churches, centralizing effort in the 
larger centers. This means that in Boston and 
throughout the United States the number of churches 
has lessened, but that there has been an increase in 
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membership. Parishes are urging endowments to 
guarantee survival during periods of depression. 
The feeling throughout the church is that the fort 
ean best be held by combining resources in strong 
ehurches. 

The Methodists have gained 1,893 members in 
municipal Boston in the last fifteen years, or 27 per 
cent of their membership. The Boston district alone, 
known as Old Boston, has gained 5,016, approximately 
42 per cent. The leaders of the church have been 
able to get these results by adhering to three prin- 
ciples: First, a constant adjustment of churches in 
their methods, equipment and programs to serve all 
the people in their parishes, whether foreign or native 
born; second, to survey scientifically communities 
where the population has changed; third, not to re- 
treat in any community, except with the purpose of 
readjustment and ultimate advance. The Methodists 
state that their largest gains In municipal Boston have 
been among the immigrant peoples whom they serve 
at present in twelve languages, and through upwards 
of twenty-five different churches and institutions. 

The Episcopalians said their churches were as 
strong as before the war. The Unitarians explained 
that according to their Year Book of 1900 there were 
twenty-six active churches in the city, and two that 
were dormant. ‘The Year Book, 1926-27, listed eigh- 
teen active churches, and one that was inactive. The 
Universalists replied that they had but one church in 
Old Boston, with about twenty-five in Greater Bos- 
ton. Generally speaking, these were not as strong as 
before the war. Several reasons were given: The old 
stock had moved out in favor of foreign elements; 
families providing logical material for the churches 
were much smaller; there were the scores of social, 
industrial and economic competitors which all churches 
must meet to-day. 

The Baptists have 280 self-supporting churches 
in Massachusetts, while about seventy are aided. In 
municipal Boston, the Methodists have thirty-two 
churches, four of which received outside help in 1911, 
and continue to require assistance. Seven other 
churches, self-supporting at that time, must depend 
to-day on help from without. Five new Methodist 
churches have been organized in the last fifteen years, 
two of which are self-supporting; while three, made up 
of non-English speaking peoples, are receiving out- 
side help. In other words, Methodism has eighteen 
self-sustaining churches out of a total of thirty-two. 

In 1900, practically all the Unitarian churches in 
Boston were self-supporting. In 1926, three churches 
were being sustained in part by contributions from 
outside their membership. Universalists report that 
almost all their churches are self-sustaining. One or 
two are living on endowment; five or six are being 
aided in the missionary spirit. 

The Baptist churches of Boston are not getting 
congregations as a whole as they did fifteen years ago, 
and attendance averages from ten to twenty per cent 
less. While a number of their churches have added 
activities, these activities have little constructive 
value, while some are positively frivolous. 

The attendance varies in Congregational churches, 
depending on location and the drawing power of the 
pulpit. Generally, these churches are as good or 


better in the suburbs than formerly. In Boston proper 
they have declined. The Congregationalists of the 
city are engaging.in worth-while missionary ventures. 
They go where the need presents itself, and accomplish 
a great deal of valuable, practical work that does not 
show in statistics. The Episcopalians say their con- 
gregations have not only held their own in the last 
fifteen years, but have gained. 

Practically all Methodist churches report sub- 
stantial increases. Exceptions must be made for com- 
munities which have become from eighty to ninety 
per cent foreign; but in all of them a Methodist minis- 
ter is ministering to the people in their own language. 
The down-town Methodist church has radically 
changed its program since the war. Clubs, teaching 
classes, gymnasiums, social service activities under 
trained leaders, have largely supplanted traditional 
methods. 

Most Universalist congregations have fallen off, 
though a few send in returns of increased attendance. 

_ As a remedy for existing weakness2s, the Baptists 
urge a deeper sense of penitence, a consciousness of 
one’s need of religion, not only when death approaches, 
but throughout life. The Methodists would lay par- 
ticular emphasis on the missionary appeal to recent 
arrivals from foreign lands. Many of these people 
wish no further connection with the church of their 
native country, but eagerly accept religion when 
rightly presented. These people are constantly asking 
that churches be established among them, and the 
gospel preached. 

The Universalists offer a definite and constructive 
program. They urge consolidation; methods in 
keeping with the new day; a group of specialized 
workers in place of one minister. We have stepped 
over into a new era, they say, in which old men, old 
methods, old ideals, will not serve the purpose any 
more than in business, amusement, education, or 
anywhere else. 

What conclusion do we derive, then, from this 
rather careful survey of Protestant Boston? That the 
time has not come to tear down the churches. The 
denominations are facing their difficulties with a good 
deal of courage, resource, and skill. Failure in one 
direction is balanced by success in another. The most 
difficult institution in the world to force out of exist- 
ence is a church. When it seems to have reached the 
end of the road, some one with vision and energy 
points out a path of escape. It may be the consolida- 
tion ideas of Congregationalists and Unitarians, the 
missionary enterprise of the Methodists, the insistence 
on greater dependence on faith of the Baptists, the 
hopeful forward plans of the Universalists. Summed 
up, the situation certainly does not call for demolition 
of one out of every two Protestant churches. Despite 
formidable obstacles, the Protestant churches of 
Boston are facing the new day with expectant faces. 

* * * 


Only to discover and to do 
With cheerful heart the work which God appoints. 
I will trust in Him, 
That He can hold His own, and I will take 
His will, above the work He sendeth me, 
To be my chiefest good. 
Jean Ingelow. 
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Hartford as the Political Center of the State 


INCE 1879 Hartford has been the Capital of 
Connecticut. Prior to that year it had 
divided the honor of entertaining the General 
Assembly, which convenes on the first 

Wednesday after the first Monday in January every 

two years, with New Haven. The Old State House, 

as it is still called, on Main Street, is from the design 
of Bulfinch, whose work also included the State 

House in Boston and the Capitol at Washington. 

First occupied in 1796, it remained the seat of govern- 

ment until 1879, when the present beautiful Capitol 

was occupied. This building has the almost unique 
distinction of having been constructed and furnished 
within the appropriation. 

So closely were the founders of the colony, of 
which Hartford was the center, associated with the 
dominating influences in the church and, apparently, 
so powerful the theologians of that era, that the legis- 
lative sessions prior to the erection of the first State 
House in 1720 were held in the church, a combination 
of church and state which, of course, had a different 
meaning from that which has been attached to such 
association in later years. 

The second State House was the first public 
building in which brick and stone were used in con- 
struction of exterior walls. The cupola was not added 
until 1820. This feature supports a figure of Justice 
and contains a clock and a bell. A spacious park, for 
those days, originally formed the eastern approach to 
the building, whose front was toward the rising sun. 
The cost of the structure was $52,000, and there was 
considerable difficulty in raising the money to com- 
plete the building. Evidently, the community and the 
state were not averse to the use of devious means to 
finance the deficit, for it is recorded that ‘‘the lottery 
for the purpose was a failure.” Two gentlemen, one 
from Guilford and another from Norwich, finally 
offered to finish the work in return for certain landed 
rights, which, however, proved unprofitable. 

However, the building has held within its walls 
some of the most important sessions of legislative 
bodies, regular and irregular, its thresholds have been 
crossed by the illustrious of two continents, Presidents 
have been entertained within its portals, and when in 
1824 General Lafayette visited Hartford it was the 
scene of a reception such as Hartford had never pre- 
viously experienced. The Marquis was presented 
with the sash and epaulettes which he had worn at 
the Battle of the Brandywine, where he had been 
severely wounded. Monroe, Jackson, and Grant were 
received there with the same enthusiasm which 
marked the reception to General Foch within the same 
walls many years later. 

From time to time the building has undergone 
renovation and reconstruction. The latest was the 
result of the efforts of the Hon. Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
through whose friends $105,000 was contributed for 
remodeling and restoration to the original design. 

From the time of the adoption of the ‘‘Funda- 
mental Orders” Hartford has been politically powerful 
in the affairs of Connecticut. Nearly twenty of its 
Governors have been Hartford men. Lincoln and 
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- city as a political and administrative center. 


Grant both chose Hartford men for Cabinet places, 
and Hartford has supplied United States Senators 
whose names rank high in the list of those who have 
shaped national legislation. Joseph R. Hawley, one 
of the proprietors of the Courant for many years, was 
president of the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876. 
He had been the first Connecticut man to enlist at the 
outbreak of the War of the Rebellion. His service 
in the United States Senate was distinguished. Around 
him had centered in his earlier years a devoted group 
of men formed to promote his political fortunes. 
Those men represented all lines of business. The 
last of the group died only a few months ago. 

As Hartford became the seat of government of 
the state, quite naturally, also, it became the political 
center as well. Republicans and Democrats alter- 
nate their state conventions between the Capital 
City and New Haven. Hartford has maintained a 
comparative neutrality so far as its political prefer- 
ences locally are concerned. Only twice in a genera- 
tion has a mayor been re-elected, and the choice has 
alternated quite evenly between the two parties. 
The present mayor is one of the two to whom the 
honor of re-election has fallen. 

From the beginning of governmental activity 
here there has grown steadily the importance of the 
Here are 
located the state offices, the armory, the library and 
Supreme Court Building. So congested has become 
the Capitol that many of the departments are scat- 
tered, and the state is constantly acquiring new sites 
for meeting the demands for increased facilities. 

While the Constitution of 1818 granted greater 
religious freedom and virtually liberated followers of 
all forms and shades of belief from the obligation to 
pay tribute to the Established Church, there has still 
continued the unequal system of legislative repre- 
sentation whereby towns rather than population de- 
termine the composition of the General Assembly. 
Each town has at least one representative in the 
lower branch and most of them have two, regardless 
of the numerical strength of the community. This 
was partly remedied by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1902, where, after a protracted attempt to 
have representation based upon population, the 


' struggle ended as most political controversies do for a 


time, at least, in a compromise by which the Senate 
was thereafter to be chosen in accordance with popu- 
lation, but the town system was to continue in elec- 
tions to the lower House. Under this antiquated plan 
Hartford has two representatives and three senators. 
West Hartford has two representatives and shares a 
senator with seven other towns. So deeply rooted, 
however, is the sentiment in behalf of the town sys- 
tem and so reluctant are the towns to part with any 
of the prestige that accompanies this voting strength, 
that there is small expectation of a change. By it, 
however, the state is placed directly at variance with 
the system prevailing in the National Government. 
“The land of steady habits’? remains steady in 
its government pronouncements, and the Capitol at 
Hartford is not a center for radical legislation. 


The Road to Lausanne’ 
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Sir Henry Lunn 


AT great apostle of freedom, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, said, ‘The earth is inhabited by a 
thousand million of people, and these profess 
probably a thousand different systems of 
thought.’’ He used these words in support of his bill 
for establishing religious freedom, the first law ever 
passed by a popular assembly giving perfect freedom 
of conscience. It may have been to some extent a 
rhetorical statement, but all would agree that re- 
ligion, morals, and social progress are injured by the 
multiplicity of denominations. Yet there is a certain 
despairing attitude taken up by many excellent 
people with reference to the possibility of attaining 
greater unity in the religious world. It may encourage 
all such, and stimulate in our own hearts an increased 
hopefulness as to the realization of the Divine Pur- 
pose in the unity of the followers of our Lord, if we 
look backwards over a hundred years and see what 
God hath wrought. 

It is difficult for us to realize that only a hundred 
and fifty years ago, when the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was signed, the laws of Virginia, the state that 
had given Washington, Jefferson, and Madison to the 
young nation, still had barbarous criminal laws, under 
which ministers of religion were arrested for preach- 
ing the Gospel, Quakers were pilloried, witches and 
heretics were burned to death, and Unitarians were 
deprived of the custody of their own children. 

Even a hundred years ago the grandfather of 
my friend and colleague, Hugh Price Hughes, who 
was an Arminian Wesleyan Methodist preacher, was 
riding out to his appointment, and was followed along 
the same road in Wales by a Calvinistic Methodist 
preacher. The Calvinist would not allow his horse to 
drink water at the same pool at which the Arminian’s 
horse had just watered. 

And as we reply to the skeptics who doubt whether 
any great good can come from this gathering at Lau- 
sanne for the discussion of Faith and Order, we need 
not go back even a century to mark the real progress 
that has been made. It was only in 1884 that the 
Conference of the Episcopal Church at Chicago set 
out the Lambeth Quadrilateral, and made their first 
appeal for the reunion of the divided members of the 
Christian Church. It was in 1888 that Lambeth 
adopted those proposals, and it was in 1892 that I 
was privileged to summon the first gathering since 
the Act of Uniformity in 1662, and the Savoy Confer- 
ence which preceded that Act, of representatives of 
the Church of England and the Nonconformist 
Churches to meet and consider how they might draw 
nearer to each other in the expression of their faith 
and order of their religious life. 

When I first visited America, thirty-one years 
ago, the idea of a Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ to work for common ends had not yet appeared 
above the horizon. It was an entirely new conception 
when I had the privilege of speaking to assemblies of 


*From an address before a luncheon meeting of the Church 
Club of New York, Feb. 26, 1927. 


the clergy, and told them how in England men were 
drawing together for social effort. To-day, it is not 
necessary for me in addressing an American audience 
to stress the importance of such combined work. You 
are doing magnificent service to religion and the state 
by your Federal Council, and now it is the turn of the 
English Churches to learn from you in this matter, 
though it would not be fair to omit a reference to the 
splendid co-operation of the Christian forces which 
has been achieved in the Christian Council of Politics, 
Economies, and Civics, whose initials have formed the 
new word, Copec. Nor is it possible in this review of 
what has been achieved in the last two generations to 
fail to notice the culmination, from an international 
standpoint, of all these endeavors to unity in social 
reform achieved in the great Universal Conference 
of Life and Work at Stockholm, eighteen months ago. 

Meanwhile, in another continent, great events are 
happening. The Episcopal Church of India is seeking 
powers of self-government to break away from its 
state connection, and these will no doubt shortly be 
granted. The Episcopal Church in India has for 
some years entered into close negotiations with the 
non-Episcopal Churches. In South India the move- 
ment toward unity has reached a point where definite 
proposals have been accepted by all parties, which 
involve the full recognition of the present ministries of 
the different churches on terms of equality, with the 
proviso that in fifty years times, episcopal ordination 
shall be universal within the church. This decision 
has been reached after much heart-searching, and 
was practically forced upon those who were unwilling to 
advance so far by the fact that the Indian Christians 
said in effect: ‘““‘We can not be troubled with these 
European differences. If you will not agree to unity, 
we must leave you and unite by ourselves.” 

Many will ask, and rightly ask, “What can the 
gathering at Lausanne do?” All epigrams must be 
used with caution. At the same time when we ask 
what we hope from this conference, we shall do well 
to remember the epigram, “We are right in what we 
affirm; we are wrong in what we deny.” The Confer- 
ence will succeed in so far as it emphasizes the truths 
of which each communion is the special guardian. In 
the religious life, isolation means impoverishment, 
and not enrichment. Just as in the political world 
nations have their own special aptitude and function, 
the lace makers and silk weavers in France, the en- 
gineers of mountain railways in Switzerland, the 
cotton weavers of Lancashire, with its moist atmos- 
phere, and the cotton growers of the Southern States, 
with their wonderful sunshine, and each nation is 
best fulfilling its destiny when it realizes that we are 
members one of another, and that in the prosperity 
of each is the well-being of all. So it is in the Christian 
world. The Quaker with his sense of the inner life, 
the Methodist with consciousness of the personal as- 
surance of the forgiveness of sins, the Baptist with 
his strong sense of individual liberty, and the Anglican 
with his keen historic sense, each has something to 
teach the other. 
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Memorials in the Washington Church---IV 


The Baptistry and Church School 
Frederic Williams Perkins 


IN a recently published description of the in- 
terior of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church mention was made of the baptistry as 
m=} affording opportunity for one of the most im- 

pressive memorials. The hope was expressed that it 

might be given in memory of the Rev. Charles Hall 

Leonard, D. D., formerly Dean of Tufts Divinity 

School and Founder of Children’s Sunday, now widely 

observed in Protestant churches. It is a great joy 

to be assured that this hope will be fulfilled, and in a 

larger way than was at first planned. 

As has been announced in the Leader for April 16, 
the officials of our General Sunday School Association 
are inaugurating a movement to make the baptistry, 
together with the distinctively church school rooms 
in the parish house, a memorial offering from the 
church schools of the denomination in honor of Dr. 
Leonard and his great service in magnifying the 
sacredness of childhood. This action is as fitting as 
it is expressive of the loyalty of our church school 
leaders. 

The appropriateness of the memorial to Dr. 
Leonard is obvious. Equally appropriate is it that 
the church schools participate in the building of the 
National Church, that young as well as old may have 
a sense of proprietorship. Nothing could be finer than 
that their contribution take the form of a memorial, 
at once symbolic and practical, to one who so prophet- 
ically proclaimed the inherent sacredness of child- 
hood. 

The picture accompanying this article indicates 
the character of the baptistry. The bay nearest the 
chancel on the north side of the church will be made 
into a small chapel by pushing out the side wall and 
transforming it into a three-sided alcove to hold the 
baptismal font. The font, presumably of stone, will 
be covered when not in use by a canopy of carved 
wood. In the rear will be a symbolic window and 
overarching all a vaulted mosaic ceiling. Suitable 
inscription will proclaim the participation of the 
church schools in providing such a memorial to the 
Founder of Children’s Sunday. No single feature of 
the entire building will be more beautiful or of deeper 
significance. It will be a shrine which the youth 
of our church will be glad to visit when they make a 
pilgrimage to Washington, as thousands of American 
youth are doing every year. They will return to their 
homes conscious that they have a part in the Uni- 
versalist National Church, that it belongs to them 
as well as to their elders. 

It is well for us, in this connection, to refresh 
our minds concerning Dr. Leonard’s origination of the 
observance of Children’s Sunday, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of which was recognized in June, 1906, not 
only in our denomination, but by many who were 
informed in other communions. It was in June, 1856, 
that Mr. Leonard, then the young minister of the large 
and progressive Church of the Redeemer in Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, instituted the custom of having the 
children, especially the babes, of the parish brought 


to the church for public christening, in connection 
with a Children’s Day service participated in by the 
Sunday school. There was nothing new, of course, 
in the custom of baptismal christening. It has been 
one of the rites of the church for centuries. But it 
was customarily an act of individual families. And 
because of the perverted meanings attached to it as a 
bit of priestly magic, it had fallen into disrepute among 
many in the non-ritualistic churches. Early Uni- 
versalists especially, because of their utter rejection 


THE BAPTISTRY 


of the hideous notion that children are born in original 
sin, incapable of goodness except through a miraculous 
new birth, very generally rejected also a rite that was 
traditionally regarded as the official means of rescuing 
children from doom and transforming them into sons 
of the Heavenly Father. We can understand and 
respect that early feeling, as we can understand and 
respect the motive of old John Endicott in cutting 
out the cross from the English flag at a time when the 
cross had been perverted into an official emblem of 
the spiritual tyranny of the Anglican Church. We no 
longer so regard the cross, and it has been restored to 
its rightful place as the central Christian symbol of 
sacrificial service. In like manner did Mr. Leonard 
and other men of deeper spiritual insight feel toward 
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the ceremonial of christening. It had a deeper mean- 
ing beneath its perversions. It was a form of open 
avowal that our children are God’s children and that 
we accept them as a sacred trust, to be reared “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” To emphasize 
that basic truth in the Universalist conception of the 
Christian faith he instituted, first for his own church 
in Chelsea, the observance of Children’s Sunday. 
Later it was officially adopted by the Universalist 
General Convention as one of our stated denomina- 
tional observances. Through its inherent appropriate- 
ness it has spread throughout the Protestant churches 
of the country. It is one of the contributions of or- 
ganized Universalism to the religious practise of 
America. A National Memorial Church that failed 
to recognize that contribution in its memorial fur- 
nishings would fail in self-respect and in appreciation 
of one of its noblest historic traditions. 

It was not, however, simply a ceremony that 
Dr. Leonard instituted, or reinstated. What he really 
did, by means of it, was to emphasize the fundamental 
faith in which the whole enterprise of modern religious 
education is rooted, viz., that children, because they 
are children of God, must be educated into the King- 
dom of God. The history of the movement for re- 
ligious education proves the reality of that rootage. 
When, for instance, in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury it was proposed to start a Sunday school in the 
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old Center Church of Hartford, Conn., then a strong- 
hold of Calvinism, the minister, Dr. Joel Hawes, pro- 
tested. ‘“‘The children whom God elects to save,” 
he asserted, ‘He will save without our help.” That 
was the logic of his theology. It furnished no motive 
to religious education, as we understand it. Such 
motive arises only as the idea of salvation by election or 
through ecclesiastical magic is superseded by the idea 
of spiritual development through Christian nurture. 
That is the truth for which the memorial baptistry 
will stand in the church, and that is also the truth 
which will inspire the work of religious education in 
the church school. The kinship is real not only in 
suggestiveness, but in experience. The child christ- 
ened at the font will be nurtured in the school. What 
one prophesies the other will help to fulfil. What 
the baptistry says to imagination the school will 
translate into spiritual life. Both are helpful and each 
will be the more effective for the other. 

It happens that I can speak out of more than usual 
intimacy with Dr. Leonard, who was a veritable 
father in God to so many of his spiritual sons. Out 
of that intimacy I unhesitatingly testify that no 
form of memorial to his comprehensive spirit could 
be more fitting than the two-fold form which our 
church schools will provide—a school of Christian 
nurture and a baptistry as the Gate Beautiful through 
which many children shall enter therein. 


Ignatius Loyola as the Historian Sees Him 
Harold E. B. Speight 


=x ‘Tl’ would be a wholesome exercise for a Protestant 
to set down in a few sentences the significance 
for him of the word “Jesuit” and then read 
E the story of the Founder of the Company of 
Jesus.* The word would certainly come to mean 
something more admirable. He would probably be 
surprised to learn that there is nothing in the words 
of Ignatius Loyola to suggest that he ever taught that 
a good end justifies any means. 

Dr. van Dyke disposes of many Protestant pre- 
conceptions, including the supposition “that the 
Roman Catholic Church has always been a huge semi- 
hypnotized mass of human beings accepting by rote, 
without any exercise of intelligence, whatever is said 
or done by their superiors, from priests to bishops, a 
common dead level of uniformity where every one 
must agree with every one else about everything.” 
He is awake to “‘the danger of that willingness to be 
edifying at the expense of frankness which has been 
the curse of religious history and biography, Protestant 
fully as much as Catholic,” and he also makes it very 
clear that few religious teachers have had more need 
than Ignatius of the prayer: “Save me from my 
friends.” 

Loyola, born of the Spanish nobility in 1491, a 
soldier and adventurer untouched by religion until he 
was thirty, at the age of thirty-three joining small 
boys in the study of Latin grammar and spending 
eleven years in gaining a university education, leading 
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*Ignatius Loyola, by Paul van Dyke. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $3.50. 


a small group of friends at the University of Paris in a 
far-reaching religious vow, making a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, forming his Company and managing its , 
affairs from Rome (with intimate knowledge of all 
details and yet with a remarkable spiritual influence) 
unti] his death in 1556, at which time “twelve prov- 
inces contained eighty establishments, of which forty 
odd were colleges, nine in Asia and South America and 
the others in Europe,” and about a thousand mem- 
bers carried on the work—here is a worthy subject 
for the broad-minded Protestant historian. The 
treatment is worthy of the theme. 

Loyola’s labors offset the Reformation. He 
formed his Company when Pope Paul III, rudely 
awakened by Luther to the crying need of reform, 
was making an effort to end abuses and vitalize the 
service of the church to the world, and the Company 
played a very significant part in the overdue internal 
reforms. ‘‘No discipline seemed too hard if it fitted 
them for this service.”” By contrast with the older 
and monastic orders, whose members laid chief em- 
phasis on saving their own souls and praying for the 
world, the Company of Jesus laid emphasis “‘on help- 
ing the souls of their neighbors and working for the 
world.”’ Their fundamental work was preaching, for 
which they were highly trained, but they were dili- 
gent, too, in hearing confessions and in promoting 
observance of the sacraments; they attacked particu- 
lar sins, and fearlessly exposed evil in high places, 
and they were always friends of the poor; they opened 
homes for unfortunate women and asylums for or- 
phans; they were assiduous in visiting the sick and 
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prisoners, and they were especially successful in adapt- 
ing the methods of the New Learning to their schools 
and colleges, so successful that by two hundred years 
after Loyola’s death there were seven hundred and 
twenty-eight Jesuit universities, colleges, and schools, 
attended by 200,000 students. The founder of such 
an order, who had to overcome serious opposition 
within the church, owed his power first, of course, to 
profound religious faith, and then to his unremitting 
work, to his sagacity in selecting members for his 
Company and his practical and paternal interest in 
them all, and to his consistent avoidance of the pit- 
falls which betrayed other religious orders. 

Loyola suffered from heresy-hunters, Protestants 
will be surprised to read. 


“One of the results of the tremendous breaking up of 
old ecclesiastical institutions which was rapidly going 
on, was to strengthen in many minds the tendency to re- 
gard everything strange as dangerous.” (Our age is 
not, then, unique!) ‘In the case of people to whom 
religion is in effect little more than an inherited prej- 
udice in favor of certain ideas and customs, this tendency 
breeds a zest in the pursuit of heresy which they find in 
no other expression of their belief. For it combines a 
sense of importance in being an assistant attorney of 
God to prepare indictments for the last judgment, with 
the excitement of playing the amateur detective in un- 
covering mysterious evil-doers.” 


Ignatius Loyola’s master motive “was not hope 
of the next world; it was what he could do in this.” 
When his friend Lainez declared that, if given the 
choice between death andi more service of God in this 
world, he would ‘‘choose to go immediately to the 
enjoyment of God” and to assure his salvation, 
“which is a thing of too great importance to be given 
up,” Father Ignatius answered: “I would not make 
such a choice. If I thought I could render the small- 
est service to Our Lord, I would pray Him to leave 
me in this world so long as my task was not finished.” 
This was worthy of a man who, though subject to 
frequent and severe illnesses, regarded it as an ad- 
mirable providence of God which had sent him so much 
illness ‘‘in order that he might learn to feel the an- 
guish of others.” 

There were, of course, sides of Ignatius less 
admirable from our point of view. His rule of life, 
though tempered by affectionate and wise concern 
for the health of his brothers, was severe. Ignatius 
frowned upon recreation, permitting members of the 
Company to indulge in only two games, both very 
harmless. Once certain brethren began “throwing 
around an orange and the man who muffed it twice 
must recite the Angelic Salutation.” Ignatius heard 
of this and forbade the introduction of new games! 
The use of the Angelic Salutation as a “forfeit” 
or penalty does not seem to have been the feature of 
the incident that distressed him. Dr. van Dyke asks 
what Ignatius would have said about this notice 
posted throughout a modern Catholic community: 
“On such and such a date the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary will give a euchre party and dance in 
aid of the Church of Saint X at eight o’clock.”’ 

Ignatius carried the rule of obedience to an ex- 
treme which has frequently been seized upon by 
Protestants. His thirteenth rule in the “Spiritual 
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Exercises’’ is that “‘to arrive at truth in all things we 
ought always be ready to believe that what I see as 
white is black if the church so defines it.” Not only 
the inspired church but all lawful authority is ac- 
corded immunity from criticism in these rules. 

Ignatius was very severe, even harsh, in his 
treatment of those close to him in his last days, but 
Dr. van Dyke points out that this may have been a 
measure of self-defense against a heart that feared 
to be tender to old comrades lest it*should discrimi- 
natingly give to them what God wished given to all 
the Company. 

Dr. van Dyke has brought Loyola out of the fog 
of supposedly edifying legend and made him a very 
real person. What he says of Loyola’s followers— 
“these men of delicate conscience and iron will were 
fixed on dying daily for all the years of their life in 
the great war between God and Evil. No discipline 
seemed too hard if it fitted them for this service’”— 
may be said supremely of the leader himself, and few 
will read his story as it is now accessible without be- 
ing moved to a greater appreciation of what the world 
owes to the beatified and sanctified Ignatius. It is 
as well that Dr. van Dyke kept his story quite free 
from entanglement with the later and less edifying 
history of the Jesuit order, which was suppressed by a 
papal bull in 1773 and remained under a cloud till 1814. 
This tragedy has “‘made the Jesuit one of the stock 
figures of historical fiction, dark, sinister, and ambi- 
tious. . . . If the Jesuits of the eighteenth century 
were guilty of the wrongs charged against them by the 
Pope, they had become so by forgetting the spirit of 
their founder and disobeying his distinct precepts.” 

A very few typographical errors and a number of 
distracting vagaries of punctuation are the only 
blemishes in a volume of very pleasing appearance. 

* * * 


ORIGIN OF MOTHERS’ DAY 


The idea of observing Mothers’ Day is said to have originated 
in Baltimore in 1892. The Rev. Royal H. Pullman, brother of 
the inventor of the Pullman Car, was pastor of the Universalist 
church in Baltimore. At the morning session of the Sunday 
school, May 22, 1892, the death of Mrs. Emily C. Pullman, the 
pastor’s mother, was announced. The superintendent of the 
Sunday school proposed that the service be made a memorial 
one for Mrs. Pullman. Later the superintendent proposed that 
the Sunday nearest May 22 be observed e* ery year, not as a per- 
sonal remembrance of Mrs. Pullman alone but as a service in 
honor of universal motherhood. Mothers’ Day has been ob- 
served annually ever since in that church. 

However, Miss Anna Jarvis, of Philadelphia, is generally 
given credit for making Mothers’ .Day a national event. She 
apparently knew nothing of the practise of the Baltimore church. 
She organized the International Mothers’ Day Association to 
promote the idea. The second Sunday in May was adopted. 
Nebraska was the first state to make that day a legal holiday. 
In 1913 Congressman Thomas Hefflin, of Alabama, at the request 
of Miss Jarvis, introduced a joint resolution whereby the Presi- 
dent should designate by annual proclamation the second Sun- 
day in May as Mothers’ Day. The first proclamation in pur- 
suance of this resolution was issued by President Wilson in 1914. 
The white carnation was suggested by Miss Jarvis as the floral 
emblem for the day. This was the only color used at first, but 
later usage has introduced the wearing of the red carnation in 
tribute to living mothers and the white carnation for a mother 
who is dead. But this rule is far from being universal.—Ohio 
Universalist. 
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VEST POCKET LAY SERMONS 
Invisible Indices 
Agricola 

=O be polite when no one sees, and honest when 
4! no one knows, is the truest test of character. 
It is not difficult to be courteous in the midst 
Ze of flashing lights, the perfume of flowers, the 
glow of genial personalities, at some great banquet. 
It is easy to be honest when the world is looking at 
you and noting every act. But after the lights are 
out, in the dull grey of the morning after, it requires 
courage to be absolutely true to genuine politeness 
and honesty. 

The man who in the home treats his wife with 
perfect courtesy; the mason who builds soundly. the 
foundation which is to be covered up; the business 
man who sells truthful goods to innocent purchasers— 
these are the men whose characters loom like Gibraltar, 
proud and secure when perilous seas are dashing at 
its base. 

Moliere in his masterpiece ‘“Tartuffe,” makes the 
pious hypocrite give utterance to the cold-blooded 
maxim, ‘“To sin in secret is not to sin at all.”” This is 
the unfailing motto of casuists and criminals. The sin 
is in being found out rather than in the act itself. The 
temptations which are the most seductive in life are 
those which invite to hidden sin. As a rule they do 
not flaunt themselves in the open day, or appear upon 
the housetops. They love darkness. They lie in wait 
for the unwary soul and promise immunity through 
lack of detection. 

Men’s characters are formed gradually, and se- 
cret traits often develop without the knowledge even 
of their possessor. “The thick-barked stems have 
human histories hidden in them,” said George Eliot. 
Like the iceberg, eight-ninths of life is lived beneath 
the surface, and the tides that flow in that silent and 
invisible realm control the visible life above. 

The moralist knows this, and tries to strengthen 
the foundation stones of character. Much of our 
preaching is directed toward stiffening the moral fiber. 
It aims at cultivating virtues which grow in secret, 
and which can be absolutely trusted though no eye 
sees or knows. 

Fortunately the invisible indices of character 
do not always stay invisible. They soon reveal them- 
selves in face, gesture, conduct. They appear in the 
eye, glow in the face, and beam in the whole personality. 
Genuine courtesy shines through the most homely 
exterior, and honesty can not be hidden beneath either 
rags or purple. Though invisible they are seen of all 
men. 


* %* * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Interpretation of Life 


I had closed the door of mine Habitation, and was just on 
my way for Lunch, when a man approached me, and inquired, 
Have I the Honor of Addressing Safed the Sage? 

And I said, Whether it be an Honor or not, I will not say, 
but if this be thy Lunch Time, it is Good Luck for thee. I am on 
my way to where there is Food. If thou hast aught on thy mind 
to say to me, come, and we will discuss it as we eat. 

And as we sate at meat, he said, Life is a Mess. 

And I said, I hope thou hast not paid out any great sum in 
Car Fare to come and tell me that. 
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He said, I have come that thou mightest Interpret Life for 
me. 

Now we had ordered Oysters on the Half Shell, and they 
had. just come in. 

And I said, Thus do I interpret the Oyster. 

And I put some Horseradish on one, and squeezed a drop of 
lemon on it, and salted it, and put on a suspicion of paprika, and 
I ate it. 

And he said, It is not all so easy. 

And I said, The world is mine Oyster. I have already broken 
into it, and I find it edible. Yea, and once or twice have I found 
a Pearl. Howbeit, I have not yet carried my Philosophy far 
enough to know how the Oyster doth appreciate mine Inter- 
pretation. . 

And he said, I am not worrying about how the Oyster doth 
regard it. But I see about me so much of Suffering and Sorrow 
and Sin, I know not how to Interpret Life. 

And I said, I probably have seen as much as thou of Suffer- 
ing and Sorrow and Sin, but I will not sit scraping myself with a 
Potsherd and believe in that as a Solution. I will Get Busy, 
and either seek to diminish the Sin and Suffering and Sorrow, or 
at least to get my share of Reasonable Joy, and harm no one in 
the getting of it. 

And he said, That is no solution. 

And I said, Hearken unto me. I know little of the Ultimate 
Purposes of Creating. I presume that the stalk of the Reed was 
made for something other than to make me a Flute, but beside 
whatever other use it hath, it doth enable me to play and dance. 
And I suppose that the Original Use of the Fiddle String had its 
relation to the digestion of the Cat; yet for me doth it make 
Musick. And Life with its Discords hath yet Materials out of 
which the Observant Soul may make Harmony, and I am trying 
to make a Little of it. And whether the Ultimate Purpose of the 
Universe should be that I should eat the Lobster or that the Lob- 
ster should eat me, there is Lobster Salad on my Bill of Fare to- 
day, and I intend to eat it. 

And he said, Dost thou mean that thou wilt merely Eat, 
and let the World go to the Dogs? 

And I said, The World is less likely to go to the Dogs if I 
have a Good Lunch. 

And I said, Friend, Life is not to be explained. It is to be 
lived. To live and love and do good, this is the best explanation 
of life. Yea, and to enjoy. For we Serious-minded folk are so 
infernally busy with our Committee Meetings that we forget to 
Enjoy the Good World which a Loving God hath made. 

And he said, Hast thou never known sorrow or care? 

And I said, If I have known them, I have sought to burn 
mine own smoke, and to let my Torch give Light. And this is 
my faith, that Life is Good, and God is Good, and a Good God 
hath given us a Good World that his children may Freely Enjoy 
it. Cease trying to Explain Life, but Live. 


\ Be eel Do 


BEING INTERESTED 


Hugh Walpole has said that “the whole secret of life is to 
be interested in one thing profoundly, and in a thousand other 
things as well.’”’ That is the secret of a successful writer, such 
as Mr. Walpole is; but the secret of life is something more than 
the secret of the successful painter of life, the novelist. 

Curiosity carried to the nth degree will never make a suc- 
cessful life. Some of the men in the circle of any one of us have 
minds that are interested in everything, and profoundly in- 
terested in some one thing; and yet they live lives that are con- 
temptible in the eyes of men and utter failures in the eyes of God. 

It depends on what one is interested in, and how one is 
interested in it. If one is interested in the highest things, the 
things of God, the things of the kingdom of heaven, that is half 
the secret of successful living. And if one’s interest is of the 
life and not merely of the mind, if it leads to action, to feeling, 
and to character, that is the other half. 

Perhaps Mr. Walpole meant all this; but if so, he did not 
say it.—Christian Endeavor World. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Interdenominational Bible Conference 


An Interdenominational Bible Conference, conducted by 
the Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, will be held from Sunday 
to Friday, May 1 to 6, in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. The speakers will be Dr. James M. Gray, dean 
of the Institute; Dr. Henry Ostrom, Bible evangelist; Dr. A. C. 
Gaebelein, editor of Hope; Dr. A. Z. Conrad of Park Street 
Congregational Church, Boston; Dr. Harold Paul Sloan of 
Hackensack, N. J. Prof. and Mrs. T. J. Bittikofer will have 
charge of the music. 


Information about China 


Dr. Warnshuis and a group of returned missionaries from 
China are preparing a 32-page pamphlet of information cover- 
ing the political and military movements, the religious problems, 
and the missionary situation in China. Orders, at about $8.00 
a hundred, should be sent at once to the committee of reference 
and counsel, 18th floor, 419 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Child Institute Launched 

The Institute of Child Guidance, organized by the Com- 
monwealth Fund, has received its incorporation papers and will 
open its program on July 1 at 145 East 57th St., New York City. 
The Institute is affiliated with the New York School of Social 
Work and the Smith College School for Social Work. It will 
undertake “to make possible further study and research in the 
field of mental hygiene for children, with special reference to the 


causes and methods of treatment of behavior problems; to pro- © 


vide facilities for the training of psychiatrists and graduate 
psychologists in practical child-guidance work and to provide 
field training in child guidance.” Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey will 
be director. The Commonwealth Fund last year appropriated 
for it $175,000. 


Larger Plans for Religious Broadacsting 


The growing interest of the great radio stations in includ- 
ing religious subjects in their programs is revealed in the plans 
now being made by the National Broadcasting Company. The 
organization of this company represents an advance step of great 
significance in the whole radio field. Its plan is to make broad- 
casting a nation-wide, even world-wide, undertaking by linking 
up a chain of some of the most powerful stations in all parts of 
the country. Stations WEAF and WJZ in New York are di- 
rectly owned by the company. 

In order to provide and give the most competent super- 
vision to programs of the highest order, the National Broad- 
casting Company has created an Advisory Council representing 
the major human interests and activities which the Broadcast- 
ing Company will include in its programs. The distinguished 
character of this Advisory Council is indicated by a glance at 
its personnel, which is as follows: E. A. Alderman, Walter 
Damrosch, John W. Davis, Francis D. Farrell, William Green, 
General James G. Harbord, Honorable Charles E. Hughes, Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, Dwight W. Morrow, Morgan J. O’Brien, 
Henry S. Pritchett, Henry M. Robinson, Elihu Root, Julius 
Rosenwald, Mrs. John D. Sherman, General Guy E. Tripp, 
Owen D. Young. According to a statement of the officers of the 
National Broadcasting Company, religion and music are re- 
garded as of the highest importance in the whole program which 
is to be developed. 

Dr. Macfarland, as a member of the Advisory Council, is 
charged with special responsibility for helping to guide the 
company in its programs in the religious field. His appoint- 
ment is a recognition of the interest of the company in making 
the radio available for religious uses. It is also interesting to 
know that the company turns to one of the officers of the Federal 
Council of the Churches in this connection. 

It is understood by the company that Dr. Macfarland will 


convene a national committee, representing the various com- 
munions which wil from time to time give counsel on the larger 
questions of policy and on the programs involved in religious 
broadcasting. 

At the meeting of the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council on Feb. 25, upon recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Policy, a special committee, consisting of Rev. Charles 
E. Burton, Mrs. John Ferguson, Rev. F. S. Idleman, Rev. John 
W. Langdale, Very Rev. Charles N. Lathrop, Rev. John A. 
Marquis, and Rev. John M. Moore, was appointed to render 
counsel and ad,ice to Dr. Macfarland concerning the personnel 
of the Advisory Committee on Religious Broadcasting. 

Another interesting development in the field of the religious 
use of the radio is the recent invitation of the Bedford Y. M. C. A. 
of Brooklyn to the Federal Council of the Churches to use its 
broadcasting facilities for messages from the Federal Council 
from time to time. This is the center from which Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman has for several years delivered his Sunday afternoon 
addresses to immense audiences all over the country. The 
Administrative Committee of the Federal Council has gratefully 
accepted this generous invitation, subject to certain conditions 
to be mutually agreed upon. 


Need of More Public Libraries 


A folder issued by the American Library Association’s 
Committee on Library Extension states that nearly half the 
people of the United States and Canada are without public 
library service. Massachusetts and Rhode Island have the 
most adequate service, Pennsylvania the least adequate for 
the size of its population. Public libraries are available for 
most of the cities, but 83 per cent of the entire rural population 
are without them; 93 per cent of all those without such service 
live in rural districts or in towns of less than 2,500 population. 
Of 3,065 counties in the United States 1,135 are without public 
libraries. Yet 3,500,000 city dwellers also lack libraries. There 
are tax-supported county libraries in 223 counties in thirty-two 
states. 

The Association sees the state library extension service as 
the best means of helping in the establishment of new libraries, 
supplementing the stocks of small libraries, ete. 


For Negro Health 


The first national campaign for funds for negro health by 
the National Health Circle for Colored People, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, started off with two interesting letters by 
Fannie Hurst, the novelist, who is campaign chairman. The 
object of the Circle is to organize public opinion and support 
for health work among negroes, to organize local health circles 
among colored people, to establish scholarship loan funds for the 
training of colored nurses and teachers, and to maintain nurses 
for certain periods at strategic points. Belle Davis is executive 
secretary and the executive committee includes Dr. Louis T. 
Wright, Dr. Haven Emerson, and Lillian D. Wald. 


Beethoven Honored at Tufts 


Prof. L. R. Lewis of Tufts College arranged interesting 
Beethoven recitals for March 25 and 26 by the Tufts College 
String Quartette, in celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of the great composer. The college chimes played 
themes from the Ninth Symphony at the exact hour of his death 
as a part of the commemoration. Professor Lewis gave brief 
analytical comments. 


Near East Catholic Aid 

A total of $1,047,066.26 was contributed by Catholics 
throughout the United States on Sunday, Jan. 23, in support of 
the Catholic Near East Welfare Association. One million Ameri- 
can Catholics were enrolled that day as members of the association. 
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Reading good books is the refuge of distracted minds, the willing occupation of studious minds, the solace of lonely minds. 


The Reconstruction of Belief 
By Bishop Charles Gore. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.75. 

Bishop Gore’s volume, which gathers 
together a trilogy of works on God, Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit, originally published 
from 1921 to 1924, is remarkable chiefly 
keeause it is surprising to find its argu- 
ments seriously put forward to-day. Dr. 
Gore is one of the most sincere of men, 
and his gracious and earnest leadership in 
the attempt to apply Christianity to social 
problems is warmly acknowledged by 
many outside his own communion. But, 
with all his learning, he is in theology a 
naive intuitionist. ‘I am conscious of 
certain strong predispositions to certain 
beliefs, which seem to be inherent in me,” 
he says, and he proceeds to enumerate 
them, together with arguments which, 
after long thinking, seem to satisfy his 
mind. Since childhood he has been “a 
Catholic by mental constitution,’ and de- 
spite the acknowledged influence of agnos- 
tics and Protestants, such as Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and T. H. Green, this predisposi- 
tion to a sacramental religion has “re- 
mained quite unaltered.” 

At one moment Bishop Gore gives the 
impression of seeking, with erudition and 
ingenuity, for reasons that may support a 
faith which is really independent of and 
unaffected by rational processes; and then 
the reader follows him gladly in a free and 
fearless discussion of scientific ideas and 
of their consistency with the essentials of 
the Christian Faith. Bishop Gore reveals 
his inability to appreciate the central 
conviction of the Modernist when he 
discusses ‘“‘the temper which treats all 
acceptance of truth or authority as degrad- 
ing.’ It is not true, as Dr. Gore seems to 
suppose, that this temper leads us to “‘in- 
terpret intellectual liberty to mean thac 
each man must start for himself to dis- 
cover what he can about God and human 
destiny.”” (p. 801.) Only by giving the 
broadest conceivable connotations to his 
terms can we agree that if Christianity is 
to mean anything at all resembling what 
it meant at the beginning, it must be 
rooted in “the recognition of a word of 
God to be received in faith. by all alike 
with the trustfulness of a child.” 

Dr. Gore is disappointing in his treat- 
ment of the miraculous. He finds miracles 
an essential part of the history of Chris- 
tianity, but he uses complete freedom in 
deciding upon the validity of the particular 
claims of the creeds. Because the Chris- 
tian religion could not have begun without 
miracles, or without belief in miracles, we 
are “rationally led to believe,” thinks Dr. 
Gore, “that they actually occurred’’— 
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which seems rather dangerously like the 
fallacy, post hoc, ergo propter hoc. This 
volume of nearly a thousand pages is, 
however, a valuable reference book in 
which one may be sure to find an interest- 
ing, if not always satisfying, discussion of 
almost any theological problem of im- 
portance to modern minds. It is the fruit- 
age of a richly endowed mind in its reac- 
tion to challenging problems, a mind in 
which the discerning reader may see at 
work the fer.i.ent o: new ideas in the old 
wine of tradition and dogma. 
* * 

The Story of Jesus and the Beginnings 

of the Church 
By Benjamin W. Bacon. The Century 

Company. $2.50. 

Whatever Professor Bacon writes com- 
pels attention. He has won the right to 
be heard as one who speaks with authority. 
America is justly proud of him as an out- 
standing figure in the world of interna- 
tional New Testament scholarship. The 
present volume is in a way a culmination 
of his years of Biblical study. Beginning 
with the documents of the Pentateuch, he 
learned on Genesis the art of documentary 
source-analysis, and has carried over 
into the New Testament, particularly the 
Gospels, the skill and method there ac- 
quired. But his analysis has always been 
analysis with a purpose; his ultimate aim 
is to know the certainty concerning the 
things in which as a Christian he has been 
instructed. Here he would set forth what, 
after the arduous years, he has learned of 
the story of Jesus and the origins of 
Christianity. The eight chapters were 
prepared as semi-popular lectures for 
ministers and theological students, and 
have three times been so given before 
finding the fixation of print. That the 
lectures were heard with the greatest 
interest and profit there can be no doubt. 

That the real content of the book is 
well described by its title does seem, 
however, open to doubt. At least the 
reader who expects to find a presentation 
of ‘‘the life of Jesus” and the founding of 
the church will be disappointed. - Even 
the two chapters with the promising cap- 
tions ‘What Jesus Really Did’ and 
“What Jesus Really Said,’ do not quite 
fulfil the hopes aroused. What the lec- 
tures actually give is a close and at times 
somewhat technical analysis of the various 
factors which shape the gospel substance 
into its canonical form. To the present 
reviewer, at least, this analysis seems often 
too academic, too much a product of the 
study, to compel the understanding and 
the sympathy of the general reader. 

Details aside, the main contributions 
of the book are two. With the first of 
these the reviewer is in heartiest sympathy; 


it alone gives the book extreme significance 
and value. It is the insistence on the dis- 
crimination between fact and poetry in 
the Gospels. These writings are presenta- 
tions of ‘“‘the gospel;” they are preaching- 
stuff. Nothing, says Bacon, was taken 
into them that was not first taken into 
the pulpit. Now a religious message may 
be presented through the accurate state- 
ment of facts, or through creative, poetic 
analogy, parable, imaginative picture. 
Jesus preached the gospel in both ways, 
in the second with not less predilection or 
effect. His evangelists did the same. 
Bacon’s chapter, “‘Prose and Poetry in the 
Gospels,’’ will be liberating for thousands 
of preachers—if they will only read it! 

The second contribution (and to convey 
this seems to have been the author’s chief 
concern) is the insistence that at the heart: 
of the faith of apostolic Christianity was 
the doctrine (popularly known as “the 
atonement’’) that Jesus’ main service to 
man lay in his sacrificial death as a “‘suf- 
fering Servant” such as Isaiah pictures. 
Paul (in 1 Cor. 15 : 3) says that among the 
teachings which he first of all gave to his 
converts, having himself received them 
from his predecessors, was the doctrine 
that ‘“‘Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures.”” Hence for Bacon this 
doctrine is ‘‘central in Christian theology.” 
He understands that ‘Paul definitely 
states that this was the core and kernel of 
the primitive gospel.’”? But, he is com- 
pelled to add, “the strange thing is that 

. . it plays only a very slight part in 
Paul’s own writings, and almost none at 
all in the Gospels.”’ As for the “‘suffering 
Servant”’ title, it seems foreign to Jesus’ 
own thought. “In reality, it is never 
ascribed to him. It is never used by 
Paul. It never occurs at all in the New 
Testament except four times . . . in Acts” 
(where the interpretation is open to 
question). Indeed, “strangely enough, 
there is only one document in the New 
Testament which reflects clearly and 
unambiguously the doctrine” in question. 
This document is Peter, from which 
Bacon quotes three verses—a late (shortly 
before 100) and pseudonymous writing. 
‘Whence, then, comes this fundamental 
doctrine of Christ as the suffering Ser- 
vant?” Bacon suggests in answer that, 
since it clearly was not an element of 
Jesus’ own thought, it probably was the 
contribution of Peter, growing out of his 
experience of repentance and rehabilita- 
tion after Jesus’ death. 

The construction is an interesting one. 
But many readers will want to ask Pro- 
fessor Bacon whether, in view of the slight 
testimony to his favorite doctrine in the 
sources, he should not perhaps revise his 
notion of what was central in the apostolic 
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faith, and his interpretation of some of 
that faith’s written expressions. 
COREE. 


* * 


The Rise of Gentile Christianity 


By Rev. F. T. Foakes-Jackson, D. D. 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 
Dr. Foakes-Jackson has done a much 

needed piece of work and has done it well. 

He has given us in a short, readable book, 

free of technicalities, the story of the 

separation of Christianity from Judaism. 

The book is the outcome of lectures de- 

livered not only to Christian, but also to 

Jewish, audiences, and the author hopes 

that Jew and Christian may now again 

unite in bringing men to love and obey 

God. This union, he thinks, is not im- 

possible, for Christianity in the beginning 

was a Jewish movement. The Jewishness 
of Jesus and his earliest followers is 
brought out clearly and positively. The 
growth of indifference to the Mosaic law 
and the increasing emphasis on the super- 
natural character of Jesus are traced 
through the Apostolic age and the genera- 


tion following until we see the Jews and 


the Christians sharply opposed. This is 
the main purpose of the book, and it is 
kept steadily in view throughout a series 
of illuminating studies of John the Bap- 
tist, Jesus, Paul and other great personali- 
ties of the early church. The Jewish side 
of the story is not forgotten. There is a 
significant comparison of Paul and Jo- 
sephus and a study of the persecutions 
of the Christians by the Jews. There is 
new light for most of us in every chapter. 
The treatment of the Pharisees, for ex- 
ample, is a fresh interpretation not only 
of these much maligned people, but of 
the teaching of Jesus as well. It is im- 
possible, though, to select where all is so 
good. The author fails, however, to state 
with complete clearness the most funda- 
mental difference between the two re- 
ligions. He sums it up as a difference be- 
tween the Jewish insistence on obedience 
and the Christian insistence on belief. 
I should rather state it as a difference be- 
tween salvation by obedience and salva- 
tion by miracle. Orthodox Christians, 
Catholic and Evangelical alike, believe 
to-day, as they have always believed, in a 
miraculous salvation from the guilt and 
the power of sin. This miracle is wrought 
when the individual becomes a partaker 
of the spirit of the risen Lord. The Catho- 
lic churches are more akin’ to Judaism in 
this respect, that they regard the spirit 
as being imparted through the sacraments, 
and so lay the same sort of emphasis on 
ceremonial that the Jew tended to do. 
Jewish insistence on obedience did, how- 
ever, give a prominence to the moral law 
that was at least equal to that assigned the 
eeremonial. In the Evangelical churches, 
which are nearer to primitive Christianity, 
the spirit is imparted to all who believe in 
Christ and who cast on him the burden of 
their guilt and their sinful disposition. 


Salvation is “by grace,’’ while in Judaism 
it is “by works.’’ The grace of God is 
manifest to the Jew in the revelation of 
the law, not in the power to keep it. 
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Dawn 
By Irving Bacheller. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $2.50. 

“Dawn’’ deals with the same period 
that Dr. Foakes-Jackson has so illumined. 
Irving Bacheller has done so well that it is 
a pity he could not have done better. The 
book tells the story, to quote the jacket, 
of the woman to whom Jesus said, “‘Go, 
and sin no more.” It is a gorgeous tale, 
full of the life and color of the Palestine 
into which Jesus was born. There are 
sand storms in the desert; wild, desert 
robbers; villainous, hypocritical Pharisees; 
more robbers; lions; Roman cavalry, 
dashing with streaming torches along the 
Roman ways; strong, violent Roman 
officers; a lovely lady in a succession of 


dreadful adventures; a youth, beautiful 
as Apollo, though he is a Jew; love that 
persists through endless disappointment. 
These make up the materials for a first- 
class movie. The historical background is 
well done and it is a rattling good yarn, 
but I could not make it seem real. A sort 
of sugary ghostliness pervades the style 
and the incidents. The appearance of 
Jesus, which should make a moving climax, 
left me cold. I think ‘it is because Jesus 
is not a convincing figure to Mr. Bacheller. 
In fact he is not Jesus; he is the Christ of 
the creeds, a visitant from another world, 
The book will not help us to understand 
Jesus or the gospels, but many people will 
enjoy it. Some will be edified. 
IMAG IBY, 


The initialed reviews this week are by 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago; Dr. Thomas 
H. Billings, First Church (Unitarian), 
Salem, Mass. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON TO ROCKY MOUNT 


On the 7.35 train out of Boston to-night, 
April 21, the following will start for 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina, to take 
part in the Dedicatory Services of the new 
Rocky Mount Universalist Church built 
by the Women’s National Missionary 
Association: 

Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, Mrs. Milo 
G. Folsom, Mrs. Persis C. Shedd, Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, Mrs. Eva T. Folsom, 
Mrs. Hattie Price, Mrs. S. S. Lapham, 
and Miss Alice G. Enbom. Mrs. Aurora 
B. Somers is already in the South and will 
join the party, as willalso Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, Dr. John Smith Lowe, and Rev. 
Roger F. Etz. 

It’s a very happy party on the way to 
participate in a very happy event. 

* * 


A HIKE WITH RUTH DOWNING 


In a very interesting letter for ‘The 
Broadcaster,’ which is the Bulletin for 
the Clara Barton Guild, Miss Downing 
tells of a hike up Nixies’ Creek. This 
is a beautiful little creek in the mountain 
country .of Sunburst, North Carolina. 
Miss Downing says: “It was a beautiful 
blue day with a blueness known nowhere 
but here, and a brisk breeze blowing. 
Over two bridges and as many as six foot- 
logs the trail led up, up, up into the blue- 
ness, the stillness and solitude broken only 
by the singing of the wrens and the dis- 
tant sound of men cutting acid wood. I 
looked back across valleys and ridges to 
Cold Mountain standing bold and black 
against the sky. How could one help but 
say, ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help?’ 

“After a nice visit with the two lone 


families living away up there tucked away 
mid the hills, I started home bearing gifts 
of butter, milk and flowers. 

“Tt was not a part of my plan to play 
dairymaid, but nevertheless no fewer than 
seven cows followed me down along the 
trail. Often it was a question of who . 
would reach the footlog first. First, or 
last, I didn’t mind which, but I didn’t 
care for us to get there together.” 

And then Miss Downing goes on to tell 
of her plans for Easter, and after Easter 
the summer school plans must materialize. 
For the Kindergarten Department she 
will need many materials, such as scissors, 
paper, clay, pegs, weaving mats, etc. 

The work in the mountains is so full of 
promise, in fact Miss Downing tells us that 
in her opinion the future of the mountain 
work is limited only by the physical en- 
durance of our workers and the number of 
helpers who may be sent. 

* * 


INSTITUTE LITERATURE 


We have a splendid folder giving all the 
information you will need about Uni- 
versalist Summer Institutes. This year 
we have co-operated with the General 
Sunday School Association and the Young 
People’s Christian Union in getting out 
a folder which tells of all of the Institutes 
under the direction of all of the groups. 
We feel this will be of great assistance, for 
it will not be necessary to refer to so many 
separate leaflets, nor to write to the dif- 
ferent departments for your information. 
Send for one of these folders and you have 
it all in a nutshell. 

We will publish more information about 
Camp Murray and Camp Cheery within a 
week or two. 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 1-7. Points in Michigan; Head- 
quarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
May 1-7. Camp Hill, Ala. 
Dr. Huntley: 


May 1-7. Headquarters. 


* * 


SIX YEARS AT LYNN 


Mr. Carl A. Hempel has completed six 
years as Director of Young People’s Work 
at the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass., and has made a full and illuminat- 
ing report. His record has been indeed 
remarkable. Steady progress has been 
made in all directions until our church 
school in Lynn has become recognized as 
a model, not only in our own denomina- 
tion, but in many others. It is astonish- 
ing that one man can do so many things 
in his parish, in the community, in the 
institutes and in the State and General 
Assoc ations and do them all so exceed- 
ingly well. One good thing about Mr. 
Hempel is that he is always ready to 
answer questions in regard to any phases 
of his activity, so he is constantly helping 
others to share in his success. 

* * 


TIME TO ACT 


It is now time for all those who expect to 
attend the Institute at Barre, Vt., June 
23 to 26, to register their names at Head- 
quarters and to apply to Principal N. V. 
Barker, at Goddard Seminary, for rooms. 

This Institute opens this year on Thurs- 
day, June 23, and continues until the close 
of the church service in the Barre church 
on Sunday morning, June 26. The preacher 
at the church service will be Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D., and we are hoping 
that many visitors will come for this 
service who have not been able to attend 
the classes. 

The faculty will include the “‘old stand- 
bys” of this Institute, Rev. F. W. Gibbs, 
Carl A. Hempel, Mrs. Mary I. Chamber- 
lain and Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. There 
will be classes in many different subjects 
and a conscientious effort will be made to 
adapt the work to the needs of those 
present. Mr. Hempel’s course will be for 
leaders of young people, and will take ac- 
count of the needs of the Y. P. C. U. as 
well as the Sunday school. 

There will be the usual delightful social 
features, and on Saturday evening a 
special dramatic program with presenta- 
tion of diplomas to those who have com- 
pleted the three years course. Each 
evening there will be a class planned for 
teachers from the Barre school who can 
not attend in the daytime. 

It is the purpose of this Institute to give 
the very best possible instruction in mod- 
ern methods of Sunday school work. The 
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OUR OWN HENRY 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* Our whole church has reason for * 
* pride in the splendid record being * 
* made by some of the young people * 
* recently sent out from our schools. * 
* For instance, every Universalist * 
* ought to rejoice exceedingly in the * 
* remarkable record being made by * 
* Mr. Henry Murphy, who says that * 
* he received his inspiration in the * 
* Sunday school at Lawrence, Mass. * 
= The following is an extract from * 
* a report sent to the Near East Relief * 
* by its special investigator, Mr. * 
* Frank W. Ober: = 
~ “The Near East Relief has a * 
* make-shift welfare bldg., close by * 
* where a clever young fellow by the * 
* name of Murphy, from Lawrence, * 
* Mass., who has technique of a * 
* boys-man, a welfare worker, anda * 
* Y secy. coupled with wit, wisdom * 
* and willingness, a working knowl- * 
* edge of Armenian and of the Ar- * 
* menians, is doing a wonderful job * 
* in conducting the Near East League. * 
* IT think he knows by name and * 
* serves over 800 boys who are work- * 
* ing at jobs he has found them and * 
* 300 more children of two to twelve. * 
* They love him asa father and run * 
* up to him with eyes a-sparkle. And * 
* heisnotafraidtotouchthem. Most * 
* of them are surprisingly clean.” ‘ 
* * 
* * 
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following testimonials have been received 
from superintendents whose schools have 
been enriched by the sending of delegates 
to Barre. We are hoping for a large regis- 
tration this year. 

Mr. M. C. Lovell, of Springfield, says: 

“Tt is very hard to enlist the services of 
the older people in church school work. 
The Institutes seem to appeal to the 
younger people, say of high school age, 
and they promptly accept the challenge 
of service offered by the school. Our 
experience has been very gratifying, for 
they make efficient teachers. We often 
lose these good teachers when they go 
away to college, but we feel we have ac- 
complished a double benefit, for they have 
helped to start the little ones right and 
have also strengthened their own character. 
One of our girls who studied at the Barre 
Tnstitute is teaching a class in her college 
town. The two girls we sent in 1926 are 
teaching classes and were on the platform 
taking part on Y. P. C. U. Sunday. The 
condensed schedule at Barre makes it 
possible for some to attend who could 
not give longer time.” 

Mr. W. C. Jewett of Bellows Falls says: 

“The four girls we have sent to the Barre 


Institute the last two years show what 
fine results can be obtained in a short time. 
They return with new ideas, enthusiasm, 
confidence, and, what I believe is very im- 
portant, a closer touch with some of the 
leaders in our own denomination. If I did 
not consider this last of great value, we 
could send our teachers to interdenomi- 
national schools nearer home at much less 
expense. However, we believe we get more 
for the money expended for the Barre 
Institute than for any other investment.” 
* * 


LOWELL FROM TWO ANGLES 


From Miss Earle, the field worker: 

The General Sunday School Association 
and the Massachusetts Sunday School 
Association have recently co-operated in 
sending Miss Earle to the First Church in 
Lowell for a week’s work. This church, 
soon to celebrate its centennial, still com- 
mands the loyalty of a devoted group, 
Under the leadership of Rev. L. D. Case, 
D.-D., the congregations have steadily - 
increased and the pledged income has been 
multiplied by three. 

The church school has suffered the usual. 
fortune of a down-town church and has 
greatly decreased in numbers. . But its. 
leaders realize that a small school can also 
be an efficient school. As a result of this 
week’s work these forward steps were 
agreed upon, new material in every class 
and a ten weeks’ campaign for increased 
membership and an improved spirit. 

The calls made by Miss Earle revealed a 
strong spirit of devotion to the First 
Church, especially among the young mar- 
ried people who grew up during Dr. Fisher’s. 
pastorate. Seven names were secured for 
the Cradle Roll and for possible christen- 
ing on Children’s Day. To make the 
school so worth while that it will inevitably 
attract is the resolve registered by the. 
workers of Lowell First. 

From Dr. Case, the pastor: 

For both my people and myself I wish to: 
express a grateful appreciation of the fine: 
service rendered us by Miss Earle. She 
did most excellent work while in our midst 
and made a very favorable impression, 
We feel that her visit was abundantly 
worth while and shall always be thankful 
to the Sunday School Association for 
having sent her to us. We are going to: 
have a school known for the excellence of 
its work. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


At the International Summer School to- 
be held by the Maine Council of Religious 
Education at Machias Rey. Stanley Man- 
ning will be dean, will give a series of chapel’ 
talks and will have a course on recreational’ 
leadership, and Miss Atha Freeman will 
teach classes on the Bible and on the 
principles of religious education. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Mrs. Mary M. K. Lowe, mother of 
Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Superin- 
tendent, died on Monday, April 25. 


Mrs. Alice G. Rowe of the Blackmer 
Home, Tokyo, Japan, will sail for the 
United States in May to spend her sab- 
batical year. 


Rey. Chares F. Patterson of Arlington 
is making much more rapid progress than 
was at first thought possible, and will 
probably resume his work in the near 
future. 


Rey. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., was at 
Headquarters April 21. 


Rey. Roger F. Etz addressed the annual 
meeting of the Hillsboro Association of 
Congregational Churches, held in the Am- 
herst Congregational church, Amherst, 
N. H., on Tuesday, April 19, on the Joint 
Statement of the Congregational and 
Universalist Churches. This was the 
101st meeting of the Association and a 
part of the celebration of the 100th an- 
niversary of the Amherst church. 


Rev. Clarence E. Rice, D. D., and Mrs. 
Rice have returned to their home in Spring- 
field, Mass. Dr. Rice supplied the pul- 
pit of St. Paul’s Church April 17 and 
preached for Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester 
on April 24. 


Miss Minnie S. Davis, daughter of Rev. 
Samuel A. Davis, a life long Univer- 
salist, and a lecturer and author of 
“note on psychological subjects, died at 
her home in Hartford, Conn., April 19, 
at the age of ninety-two. Dr. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., conducted the funeral 
service April 22, assisted by Rev. R. H. 
McLaughlin. Miss Davis was an aunt of 
Miss Florence I. Adams of the Christian 
Leader staff, and of Miss Eleanor Bissell 
of Pasadena, Cal. 


Rey. George F. Fortier was in Boston 
on Wednesday, April 20, conferring with 
the officers of the General Convention. 


Rev. Wm. M. Lawrence of Norwalk, 
Ohio, was a visitor at Headquarters last 
week. 


After over five and a half years con- 
tinuous station at Fort Worden, Wash., 
on the Olympic Peninsula, Chaplain 
George R. Longbrake, U. S. Army, has 
been ordered to duty at Fort Crockett, 
Galveston, Texas, where his address will 
be after June 15, 1927. 


Rey. Charles Henry Wells, a graduate 
about 1895 of Tufts Divinity School, and 
for several years pastor of the Universalist 
church in Belfast, Maine, died in “t. 
Barnabas’ Hospital, Newark, N. J., April 
23. Mr. Wells for the past fifteen years 
had been rector of St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
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and Interests 


Church, Newark, and a trustee of the 
hospital in which he died. He conducted 
his regular services on Easter Sunday. 


Illinois 


Hoopeston.—Rev. H. T. Crumpton, pas- 
tor. On Easter Sunday the Sunday school 
had ten 100 per cent classes and the others 
were close to that point. Three new 
members were enrolled. The superin- 
tendent is Mrs. Fannie Chace and the 
assistant Mr. Dexter Crandall. A large 
audience greeted the pastor at the 11 
o’clock service, when he spoke on the 
topic: “Is the longing for immortality a 
well-founded hope or a foolish wish?’ 
Four adults were received into membership 
and two little ones were christened. The 
Comrades continue and are doing well. 
The April meeting was held on the 6th 
and fifty attended, and listened to an ad- 
dress by Rev. W. H. Macpherson, Joliet, 
The Ladies’ Aid and Clara Barton 
Guild are doing good work. Dr. J. M. 
Tilden is expected in May to interest our 
people in a Greater Lombard. 

Peoria.—Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
pastor. On Easter Sunday ‘The Symbol 
of the Lily’ was put on by the Sunday 
school at 9.45 a. m. under the direction 
of Rev. R. Homer Gleason, associate 
pastor. It is a very happy combination 
of lesson and inspiration. The auditorium 
was crowded and quite a number of our 
own members were unable to gain ad- 
mission. The Easter sermon by Dr. Car- 
penter was entitled, ““What’s on Beyond?” 
Sixty-five new members were received into 
the church. The annual fellowship dinner 
will be given on Friday evening, April 29, 
when these new members will be intro- 
duced to the fellowship and given instruc- 
tions as to what church membership 
means. Dr. Carpenter is announcing a 
series of six lecture-sermons on “A Philos- 
ophy of Life’ as suggested by Will Durant’s 
book, “The Story of Philosophy.” 

Marseilles.—Rev. M. G. Linton, pas- 
tor. Our minister and people united 
with the Congregational people in the 
Passion Week services. We were for- 
tunate to have with us Mr. E. K. DeWitt, 
our state Field Secretary. He came the 
day the Achean Circle were having an all 
day meeting at the church, and stayed 
over for the evening services, and took the 
place of the pastor as speaker. This 
service was held in the Congregational 
church. Mr. DeWitt delivered a very in- 
spiring address. The next evening the 
services were held in the Universalist 
church with a large congregation. At 
this meeting the pictures of the Passion 
Play were shown, and the Congregational 
minister gave the lecture. The meetings 
closed Friday evening at the Congrega- 
tional church with the Lord’s Supper. 


The supper was served around the tables 
formed as a cross, our minister giving the 
address. These meetings culminated in 
the Easter services in the two churches 
with large congregations. The music in 
our church service was made impressive 
by the work of our church orchestra. Our 
women are doing splendid work, and the 
Sunday school is starting an interesting 
contest. We are trying to organize a 
young people’s society. 


Indiana 


Manchester.—This church has had no 
regular preaching for months, but the 
Sunday school, under the leadership of 
Bob Ross, probably the youngest super- 
inténdent in the country, is doing noble 
work. A new attendance record was 
established at Easter. Rev. Arthur W. 
McDavitt, of Muncie, preached for us on 
Thanksgiving and also on Easter night, 
The church was crowded on both occa- 
sions. Eight members were received at 
Easter. Plans are under way to secure a 
new minister by fall. 

Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. We started to break records on 
Palm Sunday, and broke another in ate 
tendance at the communion service on 
Holy Thursday. The young people 
broke another record at Haster when they 
gathered forty strong in McCullough Park 
for the sunrise service, after which a 
waftle breakfast was enjoyed at the home 
of Howard and Catherine East. The 
entire crowd then marched on to Sunday 
school where another Haster record was 
smashed. A fine program was given by the 
younger members of the school assisted by 
our new orchestra of eleven pieces. An- 
other attendance record was broken at 
the morning service. The church was 
decorated with Easter lilies. The sermon 
on “Immortality” was well received. Ten 
members were received and four children 
were baptized. Mr. McDavitt is president 
of the County Humane Society, an officer 
in the Ministerial Association, the Tu- 
berculosis Society and in the Boy Scouts. 

Indianapolis.—Rey. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. Among other objectives for the year 
is the securing of a mile of pennies ($844) 
this enterprise to take the place of the 
annual bazar next fall. The Men’s Fellow- 
ship Club recently purchased and installed 
a Wayside Pulpit bulletin board in front 
of the church. The board is electric 
lighted, and has been attracting a great 
deal of attention. The church has been 
painted and the interior is being redeco- 
rated, several rooms in the parsonage are 
being papered and the lawn is being sodded. 
The pastor has been preaching a series 
of special sermons during Lent and these 
sermons have been reported at length 
in the city papers. The church was 
crowded for the Easter services. Seven 
were received into church membership, 
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and two children were christened. The 
Easter offering amounted to over $400. 
Sunday, April 24, the Odd Fellows and 
Rebekahs of Indianapolis were guests of 
the church for an I. O. O. F. anniversary 
service. On the first Sunday of May the 
pastor is to exchange pulpits with the pas- 
tor of the First Congregational Church. 
On that day there is to be a general ex- 
change of pulpits on the part of the Prot- 
estant ministers of the city. 

Oaklandon.—Rev. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. The congregations have been in- 
creasing during the Lenten period. The 
Sunday school attendance on Easter 
Sunday was 136. The Easter church 
service came to a fine climax with the 
reception of three young men into the 
church. The Ladies’ Aid and the Y. P. 
C. U. have given a series of plays in the 
church which have proved very success- 
ful. The young people held an Easter 
sunrise service with forty young people 
in attendance, and this service was fol- 
lowed by an Easter breakfast. 


Iowa 

Webster City.—Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D. D., pastor. At our Holy Thurs- 
day service, two young men united with 
the church, both already workers in the 
church school. Our congregation took 
part in a union Good Friday service held 
by eight of the Protestant churches. 
Easter Sunday, partly because there was 
sunshine after weeks of gloomy weather, 
was a record breaker for attendance and 
interest. Five children were baptized. 
The Easter offering was about $125—the 
largest in the memory of present officials. 


Maine 

Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. The Beethoven Centennial was 
observed in our church Sunday evening, 
March 20, with a Beethoven program, 
arranged and presented by a group of 
Bangor’s leading musicians. On the 
following Sunday evening Mr. Charles 
Leech Gulick gave a brilliant organ re- 
cital. This was Mr. Gulick’s return 
appearance, and the last concert in our 
WABI series. On March 31 the Floral 
and Aid Society held their annual Easter 
sale and supper with success. In the 
“ evening the Clara Barton Guild presented 
the comedy, “‘Cornelia Pickle, Plaintiff,” 
in the Dorothy Memorial Hall. The 
Y. P. C. U. orchestra furnished music. 
On Monday evening, April 4, the annual 
parish supper and meeting was held. 
Excellent reports from the various de- 
partments were given, each showing 
splendid endeavor in church activities 
and obligations met. Dr. Smith reported 
a large number of lectures and addresses 
delivered in other cities and towns. He 
also reported $1,037 in the radio fund and 
recommended that $1,000 be loaned with- 
out interest for the reduction of the Doro- 
thy Memorial indebtedness. This report 
was accepted and the recommendation 


adopted with appreciation. Friday evening 
of the same week Dr. John Smith Lowe 
gave a lecture in the Dorothy Memorial, on 
the activities of the Universalist church, 
illustrated by motion picture. Holy 
Week was made memorable as a week of 
prayer, with Dr. Charles L. Goodell of 
the Federal Council of Churches as 
speaker. These meetings were held under 
the auspices of the Ministerial Union of 
Bangor, Brewer and vicinity. Our church 
was pleased to weleome Dr. Goodell te 
the pulpit on Palm Sunday. Three eve- 
ning services during Holy Week and one 
service Easter Sunday afternoon were 
held in the church, with Dr. Goodell as 
speaker. The Friday evening service of 
that week will be recorded as unprece- 
dented in our church history, for, in re- 
sponse to a request from the Ministerial 
Union to Dr. Smith, a union communion 
service of all local churches was held in 
the church auditorium, with about four 
hundred persons present. The local 
churches were well represented at thiz 
service. On Easter Sunday morning the 
church was filled and the service was 
transmitted by radio to the Dorothy Me- 
morial Hall for the benefit of the overflow. 
Dr. Smith delivered an inspiring Easter 
sermon, and there was special music by 
the choir and Mrs. Alton Robinson, 
violinist. The sum of $485 was received 
at Easter, from various auxiliaries and 
individuals, for the Dorothy Memorial 
debt. In the evening the communion 
and fellowship meeting was held, when 
twenty-two persons were received into the 
church. A large percentage were young 
people. This makes a total enrollment of 
484 church members. 

Fairfield—Rev. R. J. Mooney, D. D., 
pastor. We have just had a very success- 
ful Easter fair and the most remunerative 
table was the ‘‘remembrance table,” on 
which articles were displayed from out 
of town friends, who contributed generously 
in response to the card which was sent out 
by the president of the Ladies’ Circle. 

Dover-Foxcroft.—Rev. J. F.. Thomp- 
son, pastor. The Easter service was 
marked by good music and good attend- 


ance. Subject of sermon, “The Easter 
Joy.’ Two members were received into 
the church. Mr. Thompson began the 


seventh year of his pastorate April 1. 
The average attendance for the past year 
has been the largest in the present pas- 
torate. 

Mechanic Falls (Federated).—Rev. Oluf 
Tandberg, pastor. During the present 
pastorate, which commenced Jan. 1, the 
Federated Church has apparently taken 
out a new lease of life. The steady in- 
crease of the morning congregation is 
unmistakable, and a new spirit has taken 
hold of the Sunday school, which has nearly 
doubled. On Palm Sunday the 100 mark 
in attendance was reached, and new 
scholars are continually coming. On Palm 
Sunday evening a _ successful Sunday 


school concert was given. A child from 
the Congregational group was christened 
by the pastor, while the Rev. Ordell Bryant 
and wife were given the right hand of 
fellowship as members of the Universalist 
church. Mr. Bryant is now the pastor of 
the Universalist church in South Paris, 
Me. On Easter Sunday we had a record- 
breaking congregation. Excellent music 
was furnished by the choir under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Chester Briggs. The pastor 
preached on “Immortality and the Age 
We Live in.” At 4p. m. an Easter can- 
tata was given by a chorus choir of nearly 
fifty voices in the Universalist church au- 
ditorium. The choir was trained and led 
by Mrs. Briggs and was a signal success. 
During the winter, as in past years, the 
services have been held in the Congrega- 
tional church, but during the summer and 
early autumn the Universalist church will 
be used. 

Kingfield.—Rev. J. P. Marvin, pastor. 
On Thursday evening, April 14, twenty-one 
people were received into the church. 
Nine were of our young people—four 
young men and five young women. 
Communion was observed. The church 
was appropriately decorated. On Sunday, 
April 17, our pastor preached an Easter 
sermon to a large congregation. The 
church was decorated with Easter lilies, 
cut flowers and potted plants. In the 
evening an interesting Easter program was 
given under the direction of Mrs. Marvin, 
the choir again adding much to the ser- 
vice. At the close the flowers were taken 
to those who were unable to attend church. 


Rockland.—Rey. C. A. Knickerbocker, 
pastor. On Maundy Thursday evening 
twelve new members were received into 
the church. The Lord’s Supper followed. 
On Easter Sunday the Y. P. C. U. began 
the day by a sunrise meeting. At 10.30 
the pastor preached a fine sermon to a large 
congregation. Beautiful music and lovely 
flowers added to the enjoyment of the 
day. At the evening service the cantata, 
“Immortality,” by Stultz, was given by 
the quartette and the young people’s 
chorus, assisted by others. Easter Monday 
the annual drive for the church budget 
brought a good sum into the treasury. 
The pastor and his family have moved into 
a larger and better parsonage, the church 
having sold the old parsonage and pur- 
chased a new one. The women of the 
church have begun to work for the fair 
to be held next November. 

Rumford.—Rey. R. M. Rice, pastor. 
On Friday, March 4, the World Day of 
Prayer for Missions was observed in the 
church with the Mission Circles of the 
Baptist and Methodist churches uniting. 
Mrs. James W. Vallentyne of Portland 
was the speaker. Following the meeting 
the ladies of the parish held a picnic sup- 
per at the home of Mrs. R. E. Swain in 
honor of Mrs. Vallentyne. The Ladies’ Aid 
served a fathers and sons banquet the 
last part of March and held a successful 
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Easter sale on April 9. Nearly $200 was 
netted from these two things. A great 
deal of credit is due the president and her 
assistants. Two delightful ‘family nights” 
were held at the church parlor at the 
March and April parish meetings. A 
sunrise service was held at 5.50 on Easter 
morning. A bugler stationed in the belfry 
began by playing familiar hymns and the 
“Holy City.” Following this the organ 
played softly with a cello accompaniment, 
after which Mr. Rice told the story of 
“The Lost Word,” by Henry van Dyke. 
Sixty-nine were present. For the 10.30 
service the church was decorated with 
Easter lilies and potted plants. A mixed 
quartette furnished music and Mr. Cohen 
gave a violin solo. A collection of nearly 
$300 was received. In the afternoon the 
Knights Templars attended church in a 
body. 


Maryland 


Baltimore.—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. Our Easter congregations were the 
largest on record. Two fine services, 
splendid musical programs. Unusually 
fine service in the Sunday school, with a 
large attendance. Nine new members 
were received into the church. Six chil- 
dren were christened. 


Massachusetts 


Worcester, First.—Rev. V. E. Tomlin- 
son, D. D., pastor. The Lenten sermons 
had for their theme “How Christ Helps 
Us,” and at the service on the evening of 
Holy Thursday twenty-seven were received 
into the church, all of whom came with- 
out personal solicitation. The 27th an- 
nual union Good Friday service held in 
the church was attended by over a thou- 
sand people. Fourteen women of the parish 
served as ushers. It was a three hour 
service from 12 to 3 p. m. on “The Seven 
Words from the Cross.’”’ Fourteen minis- 
ters took part, representing twelve de- 
nominations. The special Good Friday 
music was very impressive. The city 
esteems this service very highly as a con- 
tribution to its religious life. Something 
new with us was the Easter breakfast for 
the members of the church school. Two 
hundred or more gathered at 8.15 and 
sang carols before the church and then 
came in for breakfast. This was served 
by members of the Home Department, 
with two or three others. One beautiful 
feature was seating the members of the 
primary department in the form of a cross. 
After the breakfast there followed an 
exercise consisting of recitations, music, 
tableaux, and so forth. The school made 
an offering of $163 for the new parish house, 
$50 coming from our senior and junior 
troops of Girl Scouts. Our supervisor, 
Mrs. L. L. Bullock, and superintendent, 
F. H. Case, were much pleased with the 
response given by officers, teachers and 
scholars alike to this new departure in 
the way of an Easter service for the church 
school. Thanks to Everett for the sug- 


gestion of the Easter breakfast. The 
morning church service brought a throng. 
Three children were christened. The 
Easter offering was nearly $1,900. At 
4 p.m. the choir gave a beautiful Easter 
cantata and from 6.30 to 7.30 with the 
pastor were broadcasting an Easter ser- 
vice, the fourth service for the day. It 
is expected that ground will be broken 
soon for the new parish house. May 1 
Dr. Tomlinson begins the twenty-eighth 
year of his pastorate. 

East Boston.—Rev. 8. Laurine Freeman, 
pastor. At 10 o’clock on Easter Sunday 
the church school went in a body to visit 
Miss Harriet Sturtevant, who was ob- 
serving her ninety-third birthday. The 
school presented Miss Sturtevant with an 
Easter lily and held a brief service of wor- 
ship. At the 11 o’clock service the pastor 
baptized one adult and two children and 
received seven persons into the church. 
At 2.30 Wm. Parkman Commandery, 
Knights Templars, were the guests of the 
church. The sermon was delivered by Dr. 
Coons. At 7 o’clock the church school 
presented an interesting program. At 
the close of the day potted plants were 


‘sent to the sick and shut-in of the parish 


and carnations were distributed to all 
children in the congregation as well as 
to the members of the school. The Easter 
offering amounted to about $175. 

Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, pastor. 
Beautiful musical selections were given on 
Easter Sunday. Our pastor’s subject was 
“At Dawn.”’ Five babies were baptized— 
all members of the Cradle Roll. Follow- 
ing was the church school program in the 
assembly room. This was given by the 
primary department pupils in charge of 
their superintendent, Miss Ethel Enbom. 
A piano solo by Daniel Martin, Jr., and a 
violin selection by Miss Ariel Taylor, 
both members of the intermediate depart- 
ment, were given. The beautiful picture, 
“All Things Bright and Beautiful,” by 
Tarrant, was presented to the primary de- 
partment by a worker in our schoo] in 
memory of a little son and daughter, who 
died several years ago. At the evening 
service the pageant, “Life Abundant,” 
was given under the leadership of Miss 
Grace Hamilton. Easter lilies and tulips 
added much to the decorations. Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings special 
services were held with Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood ,of Woonsocket, R. I., Rey. 
William Couden of Providence, First 
Church, and the pastor, Mr. Lobdell, as 
speakers. Communion was observed on 
Thursday evening and nineteen members 
united with the church, fourteen of this 
number being members of the church 
school. A prayer service was held on Good 
Friday afternoon under the auspices of the 
Mission Circle. 

North Adams.—Rev. Mary Andrews 
Conner, pastor. The five Protestant 
churches of the place co-operated in 
Lenten services. On Tuesday evening 
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of Holy Week Mrs. Conner spoke especially 
to women, in the Congregational church. 
Our Easter service was pronounced by Mr. 
Hammatt, a former pastor, and our guest 
for the day, the most beautiful and spirit- 
ually satisfying service he had ever at- 
tended. The pageant, “Life Abundant,”’ 
was given by the church school, followed 
by a brief sermon by the pastor, and the 
reception of four members. 

Quinecy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
A sunrise service was held Easter morning, 
when a large number of people joined the 
Y. P.C. U. After the service the meeting 
adjourned to the vestry, where a fine 
breakfast awaited them. At 11 o’clock 
came the regular service, with special 
music by the choir. Twenty-one new 
members were received. The Easter 
collection amounted to more than $300. 
The services for May will include the 
Eastern Star, the Masons, De Molay and 
Rainbow, the Rebekahs and the G. A. R. 
In June the pastor will preach ‘request 
sermons.”’ Seventy-five new hymn books 
have been added to the equipment. 

Worcester, All Souls.—Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, pastor. At Easter eighteen united 
with the church. We received a gift of 
$500. The church was filled three times 
during Holy Week. 

Melrose.—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
During January and February the average 
congregation at morning worship was 
136. Only $1,500 is needed to complete 
our budget of $10,000. This will enable 
this church to meet its Five Year Program 
obligations. During February our minis- 
ter gave his illustrated lectures on Mexico 
and at the evening services during March 
he covered Germany and Switzerland in 
like manner. The church school con- 
tinues to flourish, the classes for young 
men and young women conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Friend being especial- 
ly noteworthy. About thirty young men 
and about twenty young women, generally 
more, gather for these classes each Sunday 
noon. Including all departments, the aver- 
age attendance is well over two hundred. 
Mr. William J. Roop is superintendent. 
The Students’ Council, which has charge 
of the service of worship for the inter- 
mediate and senior departments, conducts 
these in surprisingly able manner. A 
play given under Mrs. Myrtie Boynton’s 
direction, with the help of Mr. Wallace 
Bryant, netted $113 for the church school. 
The Easter program by the beginners 
under Miss Dorothy Babbidge and the 
children of the primary department under 
Mrs. William J. Roop was very successful. 
There were recitations by the juniors; 
and an Easter message by Mr. Leining as 
part of the intermediate and senior pro- 
gram. Plans for an old-fashioned Sun- 
day school picnic with athletic contests, 
games and probably dancing, to be held in 
conjunction with the schools of our 
churches at Malden, Wakefield and pos- 
sibly one or more other near-by schools, 
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are gathering headway. The Holy Week 
program of our church included a service 
on Thursday evening at which eight young 
people were received into church. On the 
night of Good Friday this church united 
with the Congregational and Episcopal 
churches at the Congregational church. 
Five or six hundred people gathered for 
the service, at which our minister gave the 
sermon. Easter Sunday morning a musical 
program by a choir of ten voices, with 
violin, trumpet, and piano added, was 
given under direction of Mr. William T. 
Capers, organist. The resignation of Mr. 
Capers marks his fiftieth anniversary. 
His long period of service has been, for 
the most part, spent in this church. Our 
Y. P. C. U. is an increasing source of satis- 
faction because of growing numbers and 
stimulatingly honest discussion at its 
weekly meetings. A dozen or more of our 
young people are hoping to attend Ferry 
Beach Institutes, and two are likely to 
attend the Y. P. C. U. Convention at 
Minneapolis. As the first issue of our 
now ambitious monthly church newspaper 
concluded, “things seem to be Leining up 
fine.” 

Monson.—Reyv. G. W. Penniman, pastor. 
We received fifteen into the membership 
of our church Easter Sunday, of whom 
fourteen were boys from twelve to sixteen 
years of age, in the Sunday school class 
of Mr. Charles Ricketts. Here is a man 
very busy in business and public affairs 
who has taken time to be a companion and 
friend to these boys and to win an extraor- 
dinary influence over their lives. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
The Easter offering totaled $875, which 
was increased to over $900 by evening. 
The goal was $1,000 and the small balance 
will come in in a few days from tardy 
givers. A deficit which has been carried 
for many years is thus wiped out. In the 
evening the pastor read Dr. van Dyke’s 
“The Other Wise Man,” which was il- 
lustrated by lantern slides. During Holy 
Week services were held on Thursday and 
Friday evenings. Three members were 
received into the church at the Thursday 
communion and three more will join a 
little later. On Easter Monday the Social 
Circle held a silver tea in the vestry. 


Taunton.—Rey. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. Mr. Greenway was chairman of 
the committee of ministers appointed by 
the president of the Taunton Ministers’ 
Union to make plans for Holy Week. 
Services were held in the various Protestant 
churches with an interchange of preach- 
ers. On Palm Sunday Mr. Greenway 
preached in our own church. On Wednes- 
day he was the preacher at the noon hour 
service at the North Raynham Congrega- 
tional church and in the evening at the 
North Dighton church. On Good Friday 
evening we had a candlelight communion 
service. The auditorium was lighted by 
144 large white candles, and over the 
communion table hung a large electrically 
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lighted cross. The choir, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Charles A. Hathaway, 
rendered special music. On Easter Sunday 
the church was crowded. Nine people 
joined the church by fellowship, two 
by baptism, three by letter of transfer from 
the local Baptist church. These people 
received from the parish beautiful gold 
leaf Bibles and engraved certificates, which 
were given to them by the pastor. The 
Easter offering amounted to nearly $200 
besides the regular pledges. The church 
has been presented with a fifth memorial 
window, depicting the Good Shepherd. 
This window was given in memory of Mr. 
F. .T. Farnsworth by his children. The 
Sunday evening illustrated lecture, given 
every Sunday evening since the begin- 
ning of October, have paid for themselves 
and we have besides a very good financial 
profit. On April 12 the chairman of the 
board of trustees, Mr. Harry S. Dary, and 
Miss Eva B. Clements were married in 
the church, Mr. Greenway performing the 
ceremony. On April 21 the daughter of 
Mrs. Ruth Goff, Miss Elizabeth Anthony, 
was married to Mr. William F. Jenney. 
Mrs. Jenney is one of the active young 
people of this church. 


Medford Hillside.—John Paige, pastor. 
A sunrise service with the Congregational 
church was held Easter morning. Sixty 
were present. Two hundred were present 
at the morning service. There was good 
music by the vested boys’ choir, with Miss 
Mabel Sweetser and Mrs. Hinkley as 
soloists. Five children were christened. 
Eighteen members were received into the 
church. The offering was $75. The church 
school pageant in the evening was under 
the direction of Miss Ruth Drowne. 


Boston, Grove Hall.—Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, pastor. Our Holy Thursday ser- 
vice was so beautiful and impressive that 
a person attending for the first time said: 
“T am already looking forward to going 
next year.” Thirteen new members were 
received at Easter. Our Sunday school 
pageant compared favorably with those 
we have seen elsewhere. Our next big 
event will be the spring luncheon, May 3. 
The Dorchester Grand Army organiza- 
tions are to attend our church Memorial 
Sunday. 

Southbridge.—Reyv. Harold W. Haynes, 
pastor. Recently Mr. Haynes published 
the first number of a monthly church 
bulletin. It will be known as “The Re- 
minder.” The editor of the Southbridge 
News for Monday, May 11, had a ten 
inch editorial upon the little church sheet. 
The editor has these comments which 
apply in other places than Southbridge: 
“Now while we believe that “The Reminder’ 
in itself is worthy of extensive mention 
our motive in making comments was not 
entirely altruistic. It is the first time in 
our exy erience in Southbridge, as we re- 
call now, that any member of any church 
in this community has taken the trouble 
to notify us to any great extent of coming 


“ever received at one time. 
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events in their respective parishes. The 
News, as we have stated several times, 
desires to give full publicity to any church 
affairs regardless of denomination, but 
the simple fact of the matter is we have 
received very little co-operation. True, 
some jarticular society may notify us 
occasionally of coming meetings, but to 
have any one member of any one chureh 
make a regular business of it has never 
been done here in connection with pub- 
licity in the News. Church news, folks, 
is legitimate news all the time. This does 
not mean continuous repetition of the 
same event, for then it ceases to become 
news, but it does mean that our columns 
are open, and always have been, to the 
announcing of any church affair, and you 
need not feel that you will be restricted as 
to space. If we happen to be crowded on 
any particular day, we will attend to the 
‘slicing’ in this office, but in the main you 
will find your news items are printed ap- 
proximately as written if you will give it 
a tye 

Weymouth.—Rey. Clarence L. Eaton, 
pastor. Mr. Eaton is finding it a happy 
experience to be among those he knew in 
his youth, when his father, Rev. B. F. 
Eaton, was pastor of this church, and to 
be pastor, himself, of the church which 
he joined as a young man. On Easter 
Sunday the pastor was greeted both morn- 
ing and evening by the largest audiences 
that have been seen for several years in 
the church. A unique feature of the 
morming service was the reception of 
three members into the church with the 
use of the same “covenant” used thirty- 
five years ago when the pastor himself 
joined. One of the three was the pastor’s 
own son. 


Franklin—Rey. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. Twenty-four people united with 
our church at Easter, the largest number 
The congrega- 
tion filled the auditorium, gallery and an- 
nex of the church. Dr. Marvin preached 
the concluding sermon in a Lenten series 
of four on “‘Jesus as the Way of Life,” his 
topic being “The Way of Life Everlast- 
ing.” The subjects on preceding Sundays 
were “The Way of Faith,” “The Way of 
Teaching,” and “The Way of Service.” 
A company of young peoyle escorted by 
the pastor visited the Doolittle Home for 
the Aged in Foxboro last March and en- 
tertained the friends there with a musical 
program. 

Gloucester.—Rev. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor. Our Easter congregation 
completely filled the auditorium and 
overflowed into the gallery. The or- 
ganist and quartette were assisted by a 
trumpeter. The pastor’s theme was, 
“Onward and Upward.” The decorations 
included many lilies, which after the 
service were carried to the sick and aged. 
In the evening, a concert was given by. 
the Sunday school. The Easter offering 
amounted to $450. Seventeen united 
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with the church on Holy Thursday eve- 
ning, and the communion was received 
by the largest number ever present at 
communion in this church. The pastor 
was assisted by Rev. W. W. Campbell, of 
the Rockport Congregational church, who 
preached the sermon. On the next eve- 
ning, Dr. Lee gave the Good Friday 
sermon in Mr. Campbell’s church. The 
mutual fellowship of Universalists and 
Congregationalists was also shown by 
an exchange of pulpits on a Lenten Sun- 
day by the pastor of Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church, Mr. Madsen, and Dr. Lee. 
On Good Friday afternoon, the Cape Ann 
Parsons’ Club held a union service in our 
church, with nine ministers of five de- 
nominations taking part and a large 
“audience of many churches present and 
showing hearty approval of such frater- 
nity. Both Rev. George H. Lewis of the 
Annisquam Universalist church and Rev. 
C.L. Paddock of the Pigeon Cove federated 
church gave valuable assistance in this 
service. On the Monday evening after 
Easter, a social gathering under the aus- 
pices of the parish committee took place 
in the City Hall, where a short but attrac- 


tive program on the evolution of the dance . 


was followed by general dancing by both 
old and young. 

North Weymouth.—Rev. C. R. Tenney, 
D. D., pastor. We observed Lent by 
special services only in the last week. In 
this week we participated in four ser- 
vices, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday evenings, with the people of 
the Congregational church—two services 
in each church. At the morning service 
in our church chairs had to be brought in. 
The decorations were very effective, and 
the music, under direction of Mrs. Read, 
our organist, was particularly fine. Six 
members were received into the church. 
In the evening there was another congrega- 
tion filling the church. The occasion was 
the Sunday school’s celebration of the day. 
It was a service of especial beauty and 
value. 


Michigan 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. John M. Fogle- 
song, pastor. Our basketball team finished 
second in the Y. M. C. A. Church School 
League, the three high point makers in 
the League being members of our church. 
We have recently organized a chorus choir 
of twenty volces. Our Easter services 
were very successful. At the communion 
service on Thursday evening seventy-six 
people attended. Twenty-eight new mem- 
bers were received on Easter Sunday. The 
offering was $281.53. The Mission Circle 
recently entertained the state president, 
Mrs. Frank D. Adams of Detroit. 


New Hampshire 
Concord.—Rev. Harry F. Shook, pastor. 
During Holy Week union services, joined 
in by nearly all the Protestant churches, 
were held in our church. Easter morning 
the community sunrise service was held 


in our church. Sixteen members united 
with the church at the morning service, two 
children were dedicated, and seven older 
persons were baptized. At the special 
meeting held Thursday evening previous, 
for the observance of the communion 
service, there were twelve accessions to the 
church, making a total of twenty-eight 
new members for Easter. This is an in- 
crease of almost twenty-five per cent. 
Easter evening the pageant, “Life Abun- 
dant,” furnished by the Sunday School 
Association, was presented. Following 
the morning service an interesting program 
was given by the primary department. 
Claremont.—Rev. C. B. Etsler, pastor. 
Easter Sunday was a wonderful day with 
us. Ideal weather, splendid music, ar- 
tistic decorations and a congregation of 
3800 in the morning and 200 at the vesper 
services. There were nine adult baptisms 
and thirty members received the right 
hand of fellowship. Easter offering $550. 


New York 


Southold.—Rev. Abram Conklin, pas- 
tor. The Easter service was one of the 
best ever held in this church. The music 
was under the direction of Mr. Russell 
Davison. One of the impressive features 
was the reception of fifteen new members 
into the church. The Easter offering was 
$275. 

Middletown.—Rev. G. H. Welch, pas- 
tor. Six members were received at Easter. 
For the first time during the present pas- 
torate the Easter offering was sufficient 
to pay every current bill against the 
church and leave a balance of nearly $100. 
The offering amounted to $838. 

Whitesville—Rev. R. 8S. Kellerman, 
pastor. The Easter service consisted of 
exercises by children, \preaching by the 
pastor on the Resurrection, the reception 
of three members into the church, two 
christenings and the communion service. 
The music was excellent, and the audi- 
torium was decorated with plants, flowers, 
and streamers in green, white and purple. 


North Carolina 


Kinston.—Rev. George Wood, pastor. 
On Easter Sunday the church was decorated 
with a profusion of flowers and special 
music was given by a choir of twelve voices. 
Mr. Wood preached on “Resurrection—a 


- Cosmic Necessity,’ and at the close ad- 


ministered the communion to almost the 
entire congregation, and received six new 
members. At night a series of beautiful 
lantern slides depicting Passion Week and 
Easter were shown to a congregation of 
about 100. 
Ohio 

Columbus.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
A series of historical addresses was given 
every Thursday evening during Lent. 
On Good Friday we united with the lead- 
ing Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
in the city in a three-hour service which 
was broadcast. The church was filled 
for morning service and 100 came back 
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for evening service. There were thirty 
at the sunrise Y. P. C. U. service. The 
offering was $58 in excess of last year’s. 
Three adults united with the church; one 
was baptized. On the first Sunday eve- 
ning in May we will unite with the North 
and the Plymouth Congregational churches 
in a union service. 

Akron.—Rey. G. C. Baner, pastor. 
A union service with the First Methodist 
Church was held Good Friday. Holy 
Thursday night communion was observed, 
with large congregation ‘and ten new mem- 
bers. Easter Sunday the chureh was 
crowded. One baby was christened. The 
offering was $1,430, and more coming in 
by mail. 

Norwalk.—Rev. Harry M. Wright, pas- 
tor. The week night services of Holy 
Week opened on Wednesday evening 
with a sermon by Rey. Rufus H. Dix 
of Cleveland, topic ‘‘Plowing with Faith.” 
Thursday evening the pastor preached 
the sermon, the Lord’s Supper following. 
The vested choir rendered helpful service 
in the musical program on both evenings. 
Friday evening the pastor gave a picture 
sermon on “The Last Journeys of Jesus.” 
Some fifty slides made the various places 
and people of the Holy Land very real to 
all who saw them. A large delegation of 
children from the Children’s Home in Nor- 
walk were given the pleasure of seeing these 
pictures, several men of the church getting 
them and taking them to the home in their 
cars. The average attendance at these 
mid-week services was ninety-six. Easter 
Sunday the church was decorated with a 
profusion of potted plants and cut flowers. 
Four new members were received. 


Pennsylvania 


Bradford.—Driving seventy-five miles 
after his morning service at Whitesville, 
N. Y., Rev. R. S. Kellerman conducted 
an Haster service at 8 p. m., preaching on 
the ‘‘Lifting-up of Life,’ and conducting 
the communion service, in which all present 
joined. The hall in which the congrega- 
tion worships was beautifully decorated 
with flowers, and noteworthy was the 
singing of Mrs. Elenor DeGolier Davis. 

Reading.—Reyv. L. Griswold Williams, 
pastor. A Sunday evening open forum for 
inter-racial understanding is being con- 
ducted through April and May, and the 
following topics are being discussed under 
the leadership of prominent speakers: April 
10. “The Hindu Contribution to Civiliza- 
tion.””’ Mr. Hemendra K. Rakhit, editor 
Hindustanne Student. April 17. Special 
Easter dramatic service. ‘‘The Book of 
Job’”’ enacted as a drama in the chancel. 
April 24. ‘“‘The Chinese Contribution. 
Mr. Thomas Mingheng Chao, editor the 
Chinese Student’s Monthly. May 1. The 
Gifts of the Black Races. Mr. William 
Pickens, field secretary National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. May 8. The Scandinavian Con- 
tribution with especial reference to Den- 
mark. Mr. Viggo .Carstensen, LL. D., 
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Copenhagen. Fellow of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. May 15. The 
Jewish Contribution. Mr. James Water- 
man Wise, son of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 
May 22. Italy, Past and Present. Dr. 
Pierre S. Zampiere, New York City. 
May 29. The Russian Contribution. Dr. 
Moissaye J. Olgin, American editor of 
Tsvestia, official organ of Soviets. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. The Lenten season was observed 
by our church in conjunction with the 
other Universalist churches of the state, 
mid week services being held once a week, 
the ministers exchanging pulpits. Holy 
Week each church held its own services, 
with the pastor in charge. Our services 
were held Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday evenings with Mr. Soule as the 
preacher. Easter Sunday four children 
were dedicated and eight persons received 
into the church. This makes a total of 
seventy-six received into church member- 
ship during the five years that Mr. Soule 
has been here, making the present mem- 
bership 115. Following the morning ser- 
vice a concert was given by the Sunday 
school. Easter Sunday afternoon our 
church held a union service, when the 
members of Woonsocket Commandery 
Knights Templars were our guests, the 
members of the Berean Baptist Church of 
Harrisville co-operating in the service. 
Their pastor, Rev. Isaac M. Thompson, 
read the Scripture lesson and offered 
prayer,and Mr. Soule gave thesermon. At 
the morning service the soloist was Mrs. 
Wilson A. Pickering, while at the afternoon 
service Mrs. George W. Lovell and Mrs. 
Ira Townsend sang a duet and Mrs. Town- 
send gave a solo and Mrs. Lovell and Mr. 
Frank Lowe rendered a duet. The Y. P. 
C. U. of our church, a new organization, 
entertained a delegation of thirty from 
the Woonsocket Y. P. C. U. Easter eve- 
ning, a luncheon being served at 6.30 
followed by a devotional service conducted 
by representatives from the two churches. 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson, pastor. 
Twelve new members were received into 
the church at Easter. Each church school 
pupil was given a beautiful potted gera- 
nium, the gift of a parishioner. The series 
of union meetings held during Lent on 
Sunday evenings, and participated in by 
the Congregational, Methodist, Christian 
and Universalist churches, came to an 
end on the 10th. An average of 250 peoj le 
attended these meetings and so successful 
were they that there is a unanimous de- 
mand for their continuance. An occa- 
sional meeting will be held during the 
summer, and in all probability they will 
be resumed in the fall to last all winter. 
The annual parish meeting was held re- 
cently, when all the societies reported a 
successful year’s work. A contract was 
made with the minister for three years, 
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instead of for one, as has been the custom 
in the past. The Men’s Club continues to 
grow and do good work. Rev. Lester L. 
Lewis has been secured as speaker for the 
meeting in May, when we shall observe 
ladies’ night. 

Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, pas- 
tor. Eater was observed in a fitting man- 
ner. Our organist, Miss Olive Calef, was 
obliged to be absent owing to the critical 
illness of her father, the venerable John F. 
Calef, but we were fortunate in securing 
the services of Mrs. Joseph P. Lawler to 
conduct the musical program. Besides 
the Easter hymns by the choir and con- 
gregation, vocal duets were given by Mrs. 
L. W. Seaver and Miss Lola Seaver, also 
by Harold and Dagmar Simmons, and 
there were vocal solos by Miss Lola Seaver, 
Miss Velma Lawler and Clarence Simmons, 
Jr. The theme of the pastor’s sermon was: 
“Evidences of the Life Eternal.” 


Wisconsin 


Markesan.—Rev. Noel E. Spicer, pas- 
tor. Ten members were received into the 
church at Easter. The services were 
largely attended, and the gs} ecial offering 
was much larger than last year. One 
child was christened April 3. 


* * 


EASTER CHURCH NEWS 


A deluge of items for this department of 
the paper almost overwhelms the office on 
the week after Easter. 

All of the general officers were busy on 
Easter Sunday. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe supplied the pul- 
pit of the Arlington, Mass., church in the 
absence of Rev. Charles F. Patterson, and 
preached what is described as a most 
“eloquent and inspiring sermon.” The 
greatest tribute that can be paid to the 
notable work of Mr. Patterson in Arling- 
ton is the way that this well-organized 
parish goes on about its work while the 
pastor is temporarily incapacitated. Dr. 
Lowe reported to the Ministers’ Meeting 
on Monday morning that the music at 
the Arlington church was unusually in- 
spiring. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, General Secretary, 
faced an unusually large congregation in 
the old historic church at Charlestown, 
Mass., which he is serving as preacher in 
addition to his regular work. We can not 
criticize his sermon because our report of 
it is from his own lips and does not do him 
justice. 

Dr. Coons, State Superintendent of 
Massachusetts, preached at the afternoon 
service in the Universalist church in East 
Boston, of which Rev. S. Laurine Freeman 
is the new pastor. The largest crowd in 
the history of the church, at least in re- 
cent years, was in attendance. Miss Free- 
man preached in the morning. 

Reports from the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in. Washington tell 
about the most beautiful Easter Sunday in 
many years, an attendance of 187 at the 
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Universalist services in the Knickerbocker 
Theater, and a brilliant and helpful ser- 
mon by Dr. Perkins. Dr. Perkins also 
made the address at the union service in 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church on Good 
Friday, conducting himself in such a way 
that all the Universalists present were 
proud of him. On Thursday a communion 
service was held in the parish house, 1601 
S. St., N. W., at which Dr. Perkins also 
spoke. He was assisted in the service by 
the pastor emeritus, Dr. John van Schaick, 
Jr. Dr. Perkins has come so recently to 
Washington that no attempt was made to 
work up a confirmation class, but an in- 
vitation to join the church was given from 
the pulpit, to which four responded, and 
they were taken into membership at this 
Thursday afternoon service. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 
Previously. reported.) saci ieee 106 
Stamford; Conn... ree oe 5 
Newaktaven;. Conn, 0 essen ae ee 17 
Denver, 'Colicc/son3.3 eee ee alt 
Washington, Dy Cates eee eee 4 
Atlanta, Gas Acinic ee 5 
Hoopeston, JUIN... <r.aeh aoe ges Rene 4 
Peoria, Tl) (052 5 ee es ee 65 
Muncie; Inds see. 5! eae eres 10 
Manchester; Inds (2 eee oe ee 7 
Oaklandon, dndos Sao hemes he 3: 
Indianapolis ind ja. ene aoe v 
Qsage, Towa. face ee eee ee 2 
Webster City, lowamesneere. ace 2 
Rockland SMaine. ¥\5 eee eee 12 
Westbrook. Maines. ss) aeee fae 13 
Dover-Foxcroft, Maine .......... ‘ 2 
Bangor) Maines. ass Aen. se 22 
Mechanic Falls, Maine ........... 2 


Kangfield> Maine icc. ueeeerpte alee 21 
Baltimores Mdaiinacc eee see 9 
Attleboro, Mass. (Murray) ........ 19 
Franklin, Masse eri, teen. acc 24 
Monson, Mass 2. 9.98 sees oe 15 
Chelsea, Massa. en. eee ae 3 
Quincy Mass 4 <hoscieetadte soar 21 
MastiBoston Massa) esas one if 
Worcester, Mass. (First) ......... 27 
Boston, Mass. (Grove Hall) ...... 13 
Worcester, Mass. (All Souls) ...... 18 


Salem, Wiassvuet vtec ctee eae see 8 
Boston, Mass. (Roxbury) 6 
Somerville, Mass. (First) iT 
North Weymouth, Mass. ......... 6 
Medford Hillside, Mass............ 18 
9 
3 
4 
7 


Wakefield Masse. fica omer: <0 he 
Cambridge, Mass. (First) 
Somerville, Mass. (Winter Hill) 
Saugus, Mass. 
Everett; Mass® 2.422234 nner © eee 
Lynn Masso ste eee ee 
Gloucester, Masss 2325 sete os es 
Taunton, Mass. 
Weymouth; Massy sy ecru: 5 cnr 
Melrose; Mass. +2 Go genoa >< YGaS 
North Adams, Mass. 
Milford, Mass. 414.02 ghee. os We 

Brockton,#Mass..i2-sese ae eee 

Grand Rapids, Mich............. ur iS: 
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WoncordwNiich wee ee, ee. 3 
EPOLTOM SIUC Es acts ciilc i cktiuys  senow 11 
CUP OU RENAMED Beco ce cichni) Suctic tens, wc ae, 
IWoodsvillesiNeis 2 4e.4 08 sccoahed os 28 
CEremontynie bis i... 2) ace. 39 
CRAG RAN [ged 2 ee ee ee 28 
RortsmmoucbawN sili so gos. 2. se daue ok 3 
TBynres| et LNT), 3 OES ene ae 6 
MOUTH OIGEIING AY o> eiaktssecac vos cle wees 15 
WWEOTEON MeN Fico sk es. e cs dae. 25 
DVETOGIBTOW VENI LY oh cies ess, 900 2heceyae-e 6 
WURLCSVALO RING Vo ccksn Shiv ctesie aun shee 3 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (All Souls) ...... 2h) 
Derry Naver tee mae te ee aka pari! 
RvackvenountewNe Oh. miseccac-. cobs 2 
KGS LON Nes Cum at es ccs) oan 6 
GINS OHIO Mok Gelso. coe os 3 
PLETOn OHIO tk Gok Os ec es ee 10 
Niorw aikOniOu eras «6c cae eae 4 
BU ONVeLG ae gE e Ie, So csut. 2: yack c 13 
"a beiriedle pal SA) RS ne ee 8 
Providence, R. I. (Mediator) ..... 10 
rovidence men len(Eirst)? ok. . ee « 18 
Ineo dbamaV elas Weiner § beets 2: a 16 
Bilerr esa WAS Siege iis die... ocd 10 

OG erway EES, SAL te ya PA 988 


In last week’s issue the members re- 
ceived into the First Church, Providence, 
were accidentally credited to the Church 
of the Mediator. Each church is given 
the correct number in this list. 

* * 


CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 16. Webster City, 
Iowa, 5. Stamford, Conn., 1. Spring- 
field, Ohio, 1. Harrisville, R. I., 4. At- 
tleboro, Mass. (Murray), 9. Hoopeston, 
Ill., 2. Baltimore, Md., 6. Concord, 
N.H., 2. East Boston, Mass., 1. Akron, 
Ohio, 1. Muncie, Ind., 4. Whitesville, 
N.Y.,2. Gloucester, Mass.,4. Markesan, 
Wis, 3. Denver, Col., 1. Indianapolis, 
Ind., 2. Total, 66. 

* * 
HOUSEHOLD NURSING ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Seven hundred and twenty-three cases 
have been filled by the Registry of the 
Household Nursing Association since Jan- 
uary first, according to Miss Edith Pilling, 
Director of the Registry. It has been 
necessary to refuse 188 cases because of 
lack of a sufficient number of attendant 
nurses. The Association finds it possible 
to secure positions for each one of the 
pupils who finish the year’s training in 
Attendant Nursing. At times it is dif- 
ficult to secure an attendant nurse for 
an emergency case, but when possible a 
girl is secured who will most satisfactorily 
fit in the type of home needing the care. 
The telephone of the Registry is covered 
twenty-four hours of each day, thus making 
it possible to secure an attendant nurse 
at any time of the day or night. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the gradu- 
ates of the Training School for Attendant 
Nurses use and are working on the Regis- 
try. The largest number of cases filled 
were for the cure of colds and grippe, 


tonsilitis and bronchitis; the next largest 
group was post natal cases. The demand 
for hourly nursing is constantly -increas- 
ing as is that of chronic sickness. 

There are still many vacancies in the 
May 9 class for attendant nurses. The 
capacity for this class, which consists of a 
year’s training at the Household Nursing 
Association and afiiliated hospitals, is 
twenty-five. Women are admitted from 
nineteen to forty-five years of age upon 
applications to Miss Katharine Shepard, 
R. N., Superintendent. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 546) 
marked by the dedication of a baptismal 
font, the gift of the children of Mr. Charles 
James. 

Mrs. Ball reported for Winter Hill that 
there had been no special services during 
Lent except a Bible study class and a 
beautiful service on Thursday, at which 
four new members had been received. A 
very successful pageant was presented 
Sunday evening, “The Renewal of Life,’ 
at which all the music was rendered by 
members of the church school. 

Miss Freeman reported that the whole 
Sunday school of the East Boston church 
had been taken on Easter morning to 
visit Miss Harriet Sturtevant, who was 
having her ninety-third birthday. Seven 
new members were received. Besides 
the morning service the William Parkman 
Commandery, Knights Templars, held an 
afternoon service in the church. 

Mr. Stevens of Saugus reported that 
his church had just installed their sixth 
memorial window. He spoke of the sun- 
rise service held on Round Hill-and at- 
tended by three hundred, more than half 
of whom were young people. Seven new 
members were received into fellowship. 

Mr. Paige said that when he came to 
Medford Hillside last January there were 
only thirty present at the first Sunday 
service. ‘I felt that the first thing to do,” 
he went on, ‘‘was to concentrate on build- 
ing up amorning congregation. I preached 
‘Love to God and love to men,’ the gospel 
of Christ in its simplicity. The response 
has been wonderful. The attendance 
rapidly worked up to eighty, and yesterday 
there were 200 in the congregation. There 
is a growing tide of Christian spirit in the 
community. On Easter Sunday morning 
we held a sunrise service in the vestry at 
6 o’clock to which we invited the Congre- 
gationalists. We received eighteen new 
members into fellowship, the largest num- 
ber received at one time since the church 
was organized.” 

At this point Dr. Polk was called upon 
to say a few words, and he responded 
by explaining that he had felt himself in 
need of waking up of late and so had come 
to the Boston Ministers’ Meeting. 

Dr. Huntley reported eighteen new mem- 
bers for Everett, making 182 in the four 
years that Mr. Milburn has been there. 


Dr. Perkins spoke in part as follows: 
“Tt is no lack of appreciation of the kind- 
liness of my Washington friends to say 
that I have had to fight heavy waves of 
homesickness this last week. It meant a 
great deal to me to come back to Lynn 
and find that the habit of teaching con- 
firmation classes had yielded about the 
usual fruit. They took in sixteen new 
members. Of course a class for church 
membership in Washington was out of 
the question in the present condition of 
things, but just by extending a cordial 
invitation I did gain four new members 
for the church. Our Easter service was in 
honor of our pastor emeritus, and was 
very successful. That we had to create 
our own atmosphere helped to make it so. 
About 100 were there and the profound 
interest was one of the finest exhibitions 
of the spirit of that body of people. I can 
say to you that your church in Washington 
is evincing a spirit that is one of the most 
helpful elements in this enterprise on 
which we are all engaged.” 

Dr. Lowe closed the meeting by report- 
ing that he had preached at Arlington on 
Easter, ‘‘one of the most beautiful churches 
in Greater Boston.’ ‘What has been ac- 
complished in that church,” said Dr. Lowe, 
“means that something has been taken 
from the life of the man who has been 
their leader.” 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Connecticut Y. P. C. U. Convention, Danbury, 
May 7-8. 

Connecticut State Convention, 
pa Pe be 

California State Convention, Santa Paula, May 
17-19. 

Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass., 
May 17-19. 

Massachusetts W. U. M. S. Convention, Monson, 
May 18. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Centennial of the first preaching of Universalism 
in North Carolina. Kenansville, N. C., June 3. 

Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp. 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 

Ohio State Convention, Blanchester, June 19-23. 

Vermont and Province of Quebec Convention. 
Bellows Valls, Vt., June 28-30. 

Institutes for Religious Education under the aus-~ 
Pices of the General Sunday School Association: 

Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 

Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 

Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday Schoo} 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-28, 1927. } 


Meriden, May 


ee 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 
License of Erie A. Ayer renewed for one year. 


Rev. Elmer D. Colcord transferred to New Jersey. 
Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
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CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the California Universalist 
Convention will be held at Santa Paula, May 17-19, 
1927. 

Carl F. Henry, Secretary. 
* * 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 

The annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of 
Connecticut will be held in the Universalist church 
in Danbury, May 7 and 8 The meeting is called 
for 10 a. m., May 7. Notice is hereby given that 
besides the usual business the revision of the Con- 
stitution will be considered. 

Martha L. Fischer, Secretary. 
‘se 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license granted to Rev. Clifford Collins, 
Orange, Conn. 


CONVENTION 


eee 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 42d annual meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held at Monson, Mass., on Wednesday, May 18, 
1927, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, and for the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, Secretary. 
¢ 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 102d annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Blanchester, Ohio, June 19 to 23, 1927, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come before the Convention. 2 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
+7 © 
INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


John R. Hand dismissed from our fellowship. 
Wm. D. Harrington accepted by transfer from 
the Illinois Fellowship Committee. 
Walter McCord, Secretary. 


x x 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
May 2. “Our Common Commodity.” Rev. John 
D. Brush. 
May 9. “‘Three Recent Criticisms of the Church.” 
Rev. H. Elmer Peters. 
* x 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


The 68th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Monson, Mass., May 18 and 
19, 1927, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention... of 
life-members resident in the state, of three lay dele- 
gates from each parish in fellowship, which dele- 
gates must be legal members of the parish they 
represent; and of the officers of the convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Monson church cordially invites the Uni- 
versalists of Massachusetts to the annual sessions 
of the Convention. Those who wish entertainment 
must write to Mrs. William L. Ricketts, Monson, 
Mass., stating whether they wish to stay one, two 
or three nights. Lodging and breakfast will be 
furnished free, other meals at the Methodist church 
across the street; dinner, 75 cents; supper, 50 cents. 

Tickets for the banquet on Thursday night will 
cost $1.00. The number of tickets is limited to 130, 
and these tickets should be engaged on or before 
Wednesday evening, to assure seats. Tickets may 
be reserved by writing Mrs. Ricketts. 


Directions 


Those coming by rail will leave the train at the 
Palmer, Mass., station. There will be bus service 
from Palmer to Monson at fifteen minutes past the 
hour, also taxiservice. But if guests will notify Mrs. 
Ricketts of their time of arrival in Palmer, auto- 


mobiles will be at the station for free carriage to the 
church. 
* * 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 95th annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at St. Paul’s Church, 
Meriden, Wednesday and Thursday, May 11 and 12, 
1927. 

At the Wednesday afternoon session an address, 
“Our Work Together,’’ will be given by Mrs. J. W. 
Vallentyne of Portland, Maine, president of the 
Universalist Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Madelyn H. Wood of New Haven, 
president of the Connecticut Universalist Women’s 
Missionary Society, will preside. 

At the organization of the Convention for the ses- 
sion, Mr. Edwin A. Tracy, president, of Norwich 
will preside. 

At the Wednesday evening service there will be 
two addresses: “‘The Story of Our Work in Japan” 
(illustrated), by Rev. Roger F. Etz of Boston, and 
the ‘‘Universalist Outlook,” by Dr. John Murray 
Atwood of New York, President of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

Thursday morning the holy communion service 
will be observed, and the occasional sermon—‘We 
would see Jesus’”’—will be preached by Rev. Charles 
Kramer of Bridgeport. 

Business session will follow. 

Meriden is centrally located; St. Paul’s Church has 
attained denominational eminence and the invita- 
tion of pastor and people is most cordial. 

Delegates and friends desiring accommodations 
are requested to notify the pastor, Rev. D. E. Trout, 
204 East Main Street, Meriden. 

A. Norwood Foster, Secretary. 


Obituary 


W. H. 


Mr. W. H. Williams, of Durham, N. C., died of 
heart-failure, April 15, 1927, at the age of sixty-four. 
Mr. Williams was a life-long Universalist. When a 
young man he studied at Lombard University, Gales- 
burg, Ill., intending to enter the ministry, but trouble 
with his eyes developed, deciding him to choose a 
business career instead. He had always taken an 
active interest in our cause in North Carolina, had 
been secretary of the State Convention, was its 
president for several terms and at the time of his 
death was a member of the board of trustees. He 
was a man highly respected in the community in 
which he lived. 

He is survived by Mrs. Williams, who devoutly 
shared with her husband his religious faith and ideals, 
sympathetically co-operating with him in carrying 
out the high purposes which won for them the honor 
and esteem of a wide circle of friends and acquain- 
tances. 

The funeral was held at the home, Sunday after- 
noon, April 17, a large number of the citizens of 
Durham being present. Rev. Harry L. Canfield, of 
Greensboro, conducted the service, Rev. Cecil 
Outlaw, of the Christian church, a neighbor and 
friend of long standing, assisting. 


Williams 


Enoch W. Hunt 


Enoch W. Hunt, 86, one of the men who built 
the Kearsarge, winner in the battle with the Con- 
federate cruiser Alabama off Cherbourg, France, and 
for many years an architect and builder in Portland, 
Me., died at his home April 16, after an illness of 
two weeks. 

He was born at Guilford, N. H., the son of John 
S. and Deborah Hunt, and for a time resided at 
Kittery, where he was employed at the Navy Yard. 
He came to Portland from Kittery, and in his career 
as architect and builder he erected many dwelling 
houses and also most of the older hotels on Peaks 
Island, including the Oceanic House, Bay View and 
the original Peaks Island House. 

He retired from active business about seven years 
ago. 

Mr. Hunt was a member of the First Universalist 
Church, of the Odd Fellows and the Three-Quarter 
Century Club, and was a director in the Cumber- 
land Loan and Building Association. He belonged 
to the Maine Charitable Mechanics Association 


{life member), and in previous years had been in 
the Portland Yacht Club, Bramhall League, Fal- 
mouth Club. He was a life-long Democrat and had 
served the community in various ways through his 
Political party. He was a prominent member of 
Beacon Lodge I. O. O. F., and Machigonne Eneamp- 
ment, having gone through the chairs making him 
a member of the Past Grands Association and the 
Grand Lodge. 

Surviving are two sons, Ralph W. E. Hunt and 
Warren A. T. Hunt of Portland, five grandchildren, 
two brothers, Dr. Hoyt Hunt of Concord, N. H., 
and David Hunt of Manchester, N. H., and a sister, 
Miss Josephine Hunt of Manchester. 

Funeral services were held April 19. 
was at Evergreen Cemetery. 


FOR SALE 


Two attractive, moderately priced, summer cottages. 


Interment 


at PINE POINT 
WAREHAM, MASS. 


Four rooms, electric lighted, running water, toilet, fireplace. 
Warm, safe bathing. Boating, fishing, sunset views. Just 
the place for children. Central to all Cape Cod shore resorts. 


EVERETT BOWEN, Middleboro, Mass. 


Masonic Ldition 
OF THE BIBLE 


Price $3.75 


Send for particulars or see it at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Your Name and Address , sain, 


on 60 sheets High Grade Royal Writing Paper, two fold 
size, 7X10 1-2 in.,and 50 Envelopes to match, size 3 3-4x 
7 1-4in. Postpaid, $1.50. Add 10 cents far west. 


(Name or Initials optional.) 
JACKSON PRINTING CO. 
68 Jackson Building, Akron, Ohio 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


HOT and COLD WATER 


ANYWHERE--- ALL THE TIME 


Farm, Sea Shore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 
without charge 

Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


: 
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April 30, 1927 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. Price 15 
gents per copy. 


In envelope. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


PIRANIAN 


BROS- 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


A choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 


Do your rugs need cleaning and repairing? 


We will give them 
Caretul and Expert Treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S, 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C, Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 


For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan, Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 

‘ For catalogue address 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. : 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoédl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


A keen-eyed mountaineer led his over- 
grown son into a country schoolhouse. 
“This here boy’s arter learnin’,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘What’s yer bill o’ fare?” 

“We teach arithmetic, algebra, ge- 
ometry, trigonometry—” 

“No triggernometry,’’ interrupted the 
old man, “he’s already the best shot in the 
mountings.’”’—Pennsylvania Farmer. 

* * 

R. Franze of the Wixon community was 
transacting business in Bryan Tuesday, 
incidentally shipping breeding poultry to 
other parts of the state. Mr. and Mrs. 
Franze enjoy the reputation of never 
having heard a word of complaint from a 
single bird they have ever shipped out.— 
Bryan (Texas) paper. 

* * 

Golfer: “Can you let me have a caddie 
who doesn’t giggle all the time?” 

Caddie Master: ‘“Well—there’s old Mac 
over there hasn’t smiled for forty years— 
but, of course, I can’t guarantee him!”’— 
The Passing Show. 

* * 

Mother: ‘‘Well, really, Michael, the fog 
is so thick I am afraid we must give up 
the idea of going to the Zoo.”’ 

Michael: “Oh, Mother, we simply must 
go. I’ve put it down in my diary that we 
went.”— Punch. 

* * 

It is estimated that a block of wood 
containing twelve cubic inches will produce 
enough pulp for a twelve-page daily news- 
paper. It takes a slightly larger block, 
however, to produce the editorials.— Judge. 

* * $ 

“Make that ham and eggs pork chops,” 
snapped a restaurant patron. 

“The chef’s too busy to do any tricks 
just now,” retorted the fresh waitress.— 
American Legion Monthly. 

9 * * 
“THE SIN OF DRUNKENNESS” 

This hideous monster will be dragged 
from his lair into the noonday sun Sunday 
night at the Baptist Church.—Ad in a 
Covingon (La.) paper. 

* * 

“Any previous newspaper experience?” 

“No, but I was editor of my college 
paper.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, we’ve got an editor.” 
—Judge. 

* * 

‘‘When you were abroad did you see the 
Dardanelles?” 

“Yes—we had dinner with them!’’— 
Passing Show (London). 

* * 

“Were you in Paris, London, Berlin?” 

“T really couldn’t tell you. My husband 
bought all the tickets.’—Buen Humor, 
Madrid. 

<= 

“Do you girls really like conceited men 
better than the other kind?” 

‘What other kind?”—London Opinion. 
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Mission Study Text Books, 1927-28 


SENIOR BOOK 
A STRAIGHT WAY TOWARD TOMORROW 


By Mary Schauffler Platt 


Chapter Headings 


I. ‘A Safe Way for the Children: Child Welfare. 
II. The Starting Point: The Christian Home. 
III. The Broader Outlook: Books and Pictures. 
IV. The Compass: Religious Education. 
VY. Companions of the Way: Social Progress. 
VI. Unto the Perfect Day: World Wide Friendship. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
HOW TO USE. By Mrs. Charles Daniels. Price, 15 cents. 


THE JUNIOR BOOK 
‘“*PLEASE STAND BY” 


By Margaret Applegarth 


Chapter Headings 


I. Mr. Atlas Listens In. 
{RSS MOSS 
III. Please Stand By. 
IV. Broadcasting It. 
V. Static Spoils the Bedtime Stories. 
VI. Signing Off. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
PROGRAMS AND SUGGESTIONS. Price, 15 cents. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rediscovered Countries 
b 
Frank Divan Adams 


The chapters of this book are as follows: The Rediscovery of the 
Bible, The Rediscovery of Jesus, The Rediscovery of Jesus’ Method, The 
Rediscovery of God, The Rediscovery of Hell, The Rediscovery of For- 
giveness, The Rediscovery of the Atonement, The Rediscovery of An 
Ancient Concept, The Rediscovery of Heaven, The Rediscovery of 
Eternity. 

Dr. Frank Adams, long at Elgin, IIl., is now minister of the Church 
of Our Father at Detroit, Mich. He is State Chaplain of the American 
Legion of Illinois and was a captain in the National Army during the 
War. He takes a commanding place to-day as a leader in peace and re- 
construction. 


‘Price $1.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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